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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, YALE COLLEGE. 





BY A STUDENT. 


HE Scientific Department of Yale Col- 
lege takes its name, as do numerous 
other scientific departments of our colleges, 
from its greatest benefactor, Joseph E. Shef- 
field, esq., of New Haven. ‘lhe school was 
commenced in 1847. In 1860, Mr. Sheffield 
provided a convenient building and started 
it off with a considerable endowment, and 
he has since frequently and munificently in- 
creased his original gifts. 

In 1864, by an act of the Connecticut 
legislature, the national grant for the pro- 
motion of scientific education, under the 
congressional enactment of July, 1862, was 
given to this department of Yale College, 
which thus became ‘‘the College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts for Connecticut.’’ 
Since that time, and especially during the 
last few years, numerous liberal gifts have 
been received from the citizens of New 
Haven, and from other gentlemen in Con- 
necticut, New York, and St. Louis, for the 
endowment ot the school and the increase 
of its collections. 

The action of the state led to the designa- 
tion by law of a State Board of Visitors, 
consisting of the governor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, three senators and the secretary of 
the State Board of Education; and this 
board, with the secretary of the Scientific 
School, is also the board for the appoint- 
ment of students to hold state scholarships. 
At the request of the governing board, the 
corporation of Yale College has also ap- 





pointed a board of councilors for the school, 
consisting of a number of gentlemen who 
have taken a deep interest in its welfare. 
The Governing Board consists ot the presi- 
dent of the College and the professors, who 
are permanently attached to the school. 
There are several other instructors associ- 
ated with them, a part of whom are con- 
nected with other departments of the college. 

The two buildings in which the work of 
instruction is carried on are called Sheffield 
Hall and North Sheffield Hall. These con- 
tain alarge number of recitation and lecture 
rooms, a hall for public assemblies and lec- 
tures, chemical and metallurgical labora- 
tories, a photographical room, besidesstudies 
for some of the professors. 

The following is a summary statement of 
the collections belonging to the school: 

1. Laboratories and apparatus in chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, physics, photography and zodlogy. 

2. Metallurgical museum of ores, furnace pro- 
ducts, etc. 

3. Agricultural museum of soils, fertilizers, use- 
ful and injurious inseets, etc. 

4- Collections in zodlogy. 

5. Astronomical observatory, with an equatorial 
telescope, by Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, a meri- 
dian circle, etc. 

6. A collection of mechanical apparatus, consti- 
tuting the “ Collier Cabinet.” 

7. Models in architecture, geometrical drawing, 
civil engineering, topographical engineering and 
mechanics; diagrams adapted for public lectures ; 
instruments for field practice. 

8. Maps and charts, topographical, hydrographi- 
cal, geological, etc. The mineralogical cabinet of 
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Prof. Brush, the herbarium of Prof. Brewer, the col- 
lection of native birds of Prof. Whitney, and the as- 
tronomical instruments of Prof. Lyman, are deposited 
inthe building. Prof. Eaton’s herbarium, near at 
hand, is freely accessible. 

Students are admitted to all the privileges 
of the college and society libraries and Col- 
lege reading room. In addition to this 
the School has its own technical library, 
which consists of about five thousand volumes. 
There are nine American, twenty two Eng- 
lish, thirteen French and twenty-three Ger- 
man, scientific journals received regularly at 
the Library which are accessible to all for 
consultation. 

Sheffield Scientific School is one of the 
Departments of Yale College, like the law, 
medical, theological, and art schools, having 
its separate funds, buildings, teachers and 
regulations, but governed by the corporation 
of Yale College, which appoints the profes- 
sors and confers the degrees. It is in part 
analogous to the academic department or 
classical college, and, in part, to the profes- 
sional schools. Its main object, as set forth 
in the catalogue, ‘‘ is devoted to instruction 
and researches in the mathematical, physical 
and natural sciences, with reference to the 
promotion and diffusion of science, and also 
to the preparation of young men for such 
pursuits as require special proficiency in 
those departments of learning.”’ 

The instruction is intended for two classes 
of students. 

I. College graduates or other persons who are 
qualified for advanced or special scientific study. 

II. Under-graduates who desire a training chiefly 
scientific, in less part linguistic and literary, for higher 
scientific studies, or for various other occupations to 
which such a training is suited. 

We shall endeavor to show the general 
plan of the methods of instruction as we 
give a brief description of the various courses, 
but there are several points which we should 
notice before proceeding any further. 

The Governing Board seem to have re- 
cognized the need which is seen and felt not 
only in the higher mechanical and scientific 
arts, but in the most common callings of 
life—the want of sufficient instruction in 
drawing. A knowledge of the mere ele- 
ments, with a little practice, may suffice for 
one whose occupation very seldom demands 
more than a rough sketch. But now, draw- 


ing constitutes in many professions the prin- 
cipal means of expressing ideas and impart- 
ing knowledge,and consequently thorough in- 
struction in this branch becomes imperative. 

In answer to this demand, the course in 
drawing now extends through the three years. 
During the first term and half of the sec- 
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ond term of the Freshman year the students 
practice free-hand drawing under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Niemeyer, of the Yale Schooi 
of Fine Arts. After the completion of the 
course in free-hand drawing, instruction is 
given during the second half of the year in 
the elementary principles of instrumental 
drawing, embracing the whole of Binn’s 
first course of orthographic projections, and 
descriptive geometry as far as warped sur- 
faces. This course is obligatory upon all. 
During the Junior and Senior years instruc- 
tion in drawing is obligatory only on the 
students in civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing. They are then successively taken 
through Binn’s second course, isometric 
drawings, shades and shadows, tinting, per- 
spective, and warped surfaces. All questions 
in descriptive geometry are required to be 
worked out on the drawing-board. instead 
of the blackboard. In the Senior year they 
are required to apply the principles of draw- 
ing already obtained to works of construc- 
tion, under the general supervision of the 
professors of civiland dynamic engineering. 

In whatever it is desirable, students are 
not only excouraged to make collections of 
specimens and to perform actual work in 
analyzing them, but are required to do so. 
In Botany, during the summer of the Junior 
year, exercises in analyzing and identifying 
plants occur two or three times a week, fol- 
lowed by practice in writing characters and 
descriptions of plants from living specimens. 
Students are shown also the best methods of 
collecting and preserving for future study 
specimens of flowering plants, ferns, mosses, 
etc. The final examination is intended to 
show what they have learned, and the col- 
lections which they have made are also taken 
into account. In Zodlogy, excursions are 
made under instructors, not only to observe 
the habits of all kinds of animals, but also to 
make collections of them. This year each 
student in zoology is required to collect fifty 
different species illustrating at least eighteen 
different classes. In the examination he 
must be able to tell to what classes and orders 
they belong and why particular species be- 
long there. In Geology, excursions are also 
made for the purpose of examining geologi- 
cal phenomena and making collections of 
rocks and minerals. At the end of the first 
term of Senior year each student is required 
to pass a satisfactory examination on his 
collection. 

The regular course of instruction extends 
through three vears, and those who complete 
any of the courses, passing all examinations, 
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receive the degree of ‘‘ Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy.’’ Owing to the shortening of the length 
of the course to three years, the examination 
for entrance is raised correspondingly and 
now candidates for admission to the Freshman 
class are required to pass a thorough exami- 
nation on branches usually studied in scien- 
tific schools during the Freshman year. Al- 
gebra, (Davies’ Bourdon, or Loomis’s trea- 
tise ;) Geometry, (nine books); Chauvenet’s 
Geometry ; Latin, (six books of Cesar and 
prosecomposition) ; Plane Trigonometry and 
Elementary Physics, in addition to the usual 
branches taught in our best high schools and 
academies. 

The Freshman year is made introductory 
to all the courses. Besides the drawing which 
I have already mentioned, the studies which 
are continued through the whole year are 
physics, higher mathematics and German. 
Chemistry is also studied the greater part of 
the year and, in connection with it, the stu- 
dents have three hours laboratory practice a 
week. Lectures on political economy and 
physical geography, together with English 
and botany, complete their work. 

Each student now chooses one of the eight 
different courses, though still having in com- 
mon, through Junior year, German under 
Prof. Wheeler and French under Prof. Whit- 
ney ; in Senior year the two common studies 
are French and geology. The special 
courses most distinctly marked out are the 
following: Chemistry, civil engineering, 
dynamic engineering, agriculture, natural 
history, studies preparatory to medical 
studies, studies preparatory to mining and 
metallurgy, and select studies preparatory to 
higher studies or business. It would be im- 
possible in so short an article to give any- 
thing like a full description of them, and so 
we shall be very brief. 

In the Chemistry course, during Junior 
year, the students are taken through qualita- 
tive and quantitative analysis, blowpipe 
analysis and determination of minerals, be- 
sides lectures on theoretical and organic 
chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, etc. In 
Senior year they continue their laboratory 
practice through the year on higher analysis, 
agricultural chemistry, etc. 

In Civil Engineering, Junior year, they 
study differential and integral calculus, de- 
scriptive geometry, rational mechanics, field 
operations and topographical surveying ; in 
Senior year, railroad engineering, laying out 
of curves, etc., Mahan’s Civil Engineering, 
stone cutting with graphical problems, re- 
sistance of materials, principles of mechan- 
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ism, hydraulics and hydraulic motors, as- 
tronomy with practical problems, and miner- 
alogy. 

The dynamic engineers spend most of 
Junior year on the same branches as the 
civil engineers in their relationship to dy- 
namics, together with rational mechanics 
and the general theory of motion. Senior 
year: principles of mechanism, applications 
of the principles of mechanics to machinery, 
machine construction, blowpipe analysis, 
resistance of materials, construction of roof 
trusses, girders and iron bridges, principles 
of heat as a source of power, the construc- 
tion of steam generators, steam engines, 
water engines, water wheels, the construc- 
tion of water reservoirs and conduits, meas- 
urement of water supply, etc. - 

The suitable studies for the courses in ag- 
riculture, natural history, preparation for 
medical studies, and in mining and metal- 
lurgy, will suggest themselves readily to one’s 
mind, and these courses we let pass without 
further mention. But one remains. The 
Select course is doubtless the most practical 
in the school—and one better would be hard 
to find anywhere—for those who do not 
wish special professional training. No one 
of the sciences receives special favor unless 
it is Geology, it being preceded by the 
thorough study of its more closely allied 
sciences and continued through the whole of 
the Senior year. English literature, under 
the charge of Prof. Lounsbury, constitutes 
one of the most important studies of this 
course, and is continued through both years. 
General history and political economy dur- 
ing Junior year; the constitutional and the 
political history of the United States, and 
lectures on political economy during Senior 
year, are under the charge of Prof. Walker. 


| In addition to the above, they study astrono- 


my, mineralogy, botany and zoology; the 
seniors have also linguistics under Prof. 
Whitney. 

The instruction for graduates is intended 
for those who have completed courses of un- 
dergraduate instruction here or elsewhere, 
and who wish to avail themselves of the facil- 
ities of the school for more special profes- 
sional training in the physical sciences or for 
occupations requiring more or less knowl- 
edge of them, gaining in one, two or three 
years the degree of ‘‘Bachelor of Philosophy.”’ 

The degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Philosophy’’ is 
open for candidates who have already taken 
a Bachelor’s degree after two or more years 
of successful study. It is not given upon 





examination to those whose studies are pur- 
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sued elsewhere. . The candidate must pass a 
satisfactory final examination, and present a 
thesis giving evidence of high attainment in 
the branches of knowledge to which he has 
given his attention. Special students, not 
candidates for a degree, are received in most 
of the departments of the School, not, how- 
ever, in the Select Course or in Freshman 


year. All special students must show to the | 


satisfaction of the Governing Board that they 
are sufficiently advanced to take the regular 
courses before they are allowed to have any 
connection with the school. 

The professors of the Scientific Department 
of Yale College have been chosen not only 
for their eminent scholarship in the separate 
branches which they teach, but also for their 
ability to impart instruction ; and in men- 
tioning their names, one might almost say, 
you mention the branches which they teach, 


as each of them is acknowledged authority | 
in his specialty. The Governing Board con- | 


sists of President Porter and Professors Brush, 
executive officer, Norton, Lyman, Whitney, 
Trowbridge, Johnson, Brewer, Clark, Eaton, 
Lounsbury, Marsh, Walker, Allen, Verrill, 
Smith, and Mixter ; and these with the ad- 
dition of some twelve or fifteen assistants 
make up the teaching force of the School. 
In closing a description like the above, in 
which we have endeavored to set forth some 
of the advantages of Sheffield Scientific 
School, any further recommendation would 
seem to be superfluous, and we will attempt 
none. No one, we think, could commend 
any department of Yale College to those 
who are seeking instruction for themselves 
or their children—for Yale commends herself. 
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DO OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS PAY? 








EDWARD BROOKS. 





NE of the most important features of 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation this Centennial year was the ani- 
mated discussion of the Normal School policy 
of the state. The introduction of this topic 
generally leads to a lively debate, as the 
minutes of the Association for the last 
twenty years will show. The interest of these 
discussions is no doubt deepened by a mis- 
understanding of some parts of the system on 
the part of those who criticise, and a little 
over-sensitiveness perhaps on the part of 
those connected with the practical working 
of these institutions. 
That criticisms are sometimes made which 
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are not quite just, must, I think, be generally 
admitted, and it could hardly be otherwise 

when made by those who are not practically 
familiar with the work of the schools. It is 
, equally natural that those who have spent the 
| best and most enthusiastic years of their lives 
in laboring for the establishment and success 
of the system, should feel a little sensitive at 
hearing their own work and institutions crit- 
cised. That we should intimate any inten- 
tional injustice to our system or its work, on 
the part of the critics, is far from our thought 
and our feelings ; for we should be untrue to 
our own ideas of fair play and honorable dif- 
ference of opinion did we not accord them 
the same sincerity of conviction and freedom 
of expression which we claim for ourselves. 
We admit also that one result of such dis- 
cussions will be a truer conception of the 
merits and defects of the present system, and 
a more cordial understanding between the 
parties engaged in the discussion. 

It is my desire in this article to call atten- 
tion to one charge which is frequently made 
| in the discussion of the question, which, I 
think, is not only not sustained by the facts 

of the case, but does injustice to the system, 
‘and tends to prejudice the public mind 
against the schools and their work. I refer 
to the charge that the state has not received 
and is not receiving a return for the money ap- 
propriated to the education of the pupils of our 
Normal Schools. This criticism shows an 
ignorance of the facts in the case, or is a 
hasty generalization from a few facts which 
may have come to the notice of those who 
make it. ‘The charge—lI say it with all the 
emphasis that my experience and position 
can give to it—is not sustained by facts. In 
| answering it I desire to present some statistics 
_which, it will be seen, completely refute it, 
| and which show that the state receives a full 
'return for all the money it has thus ex- 
_pended. In doing so, I shall, of course, be 
excused for referring to my own school for 
| the facts ; I believe, however, that the other 
schools, with asomewhat shorter experience, 
can present a record equally creditable alike 
to the system and the work of their own in- 
| stitutions. 
The Millersville Normal School has now 
| been in operation about twenty-one years. 
‘It has had 10,846 students in attendance, 
| 3,756 being females and 7,qg0 males. The 
number of graduates is 397; of these 139 
were ladies and 258 gentlemen. The whole 
number of graduates in the elementary course 
is 354; in the scientific course, 40; in the 
classical course, 3. Of these graduates, all 
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have taught but 7 ; many of them have taught 
for several years; and a large majority of 
them are still engaged in teaching. Of the 
seven who never taught after graduating, only 
three refrained from doing so from choice ; 
the others were deterred by death or some 
other unavoidable circumstances. Two of 
thein are recent graduates and may yet de- 
cide to teach. 

The number who have been tutors or pro- 
fessors in colleges is 13; the number who 
have been professors in normal schools is 20 ; 
the number, besides these, who have been 
assistant teachers in normal schools is 32; 
the number who have been borough and city 
superintendents is 7; the number who have 
been county superintendents is 14; the 
number who have been principals of graded 
and high schools is 103 ; the number, besides 
these, who have taught in graded and high 
schools is 87, or 190 in all; the whole num- 
ber who have taught in public schools is 340. 
Quite a large number of our graduates, after 
teaching for several years and finding that 
the remuneration of teachers in the public 
schools is insufficient for a settlement in life, 
study some other profession. Among these, 
27 have become lawyers; 11 doctors; 11 
ministers ; 6 missionaries, and 3 civil engi- 
neers. The whole number now teaching or 
engaged in educational work, is, as nearly 
as I can ascertain, about 275. 

These statements, it seems to me, must be 
regarded as not only creditable to the system 
but a complete vindication of the schools 
from the charges made. Iam notin possses- 
sion of the statistics showing how long each 
graduate has taught, but I intend to try to 
get such information, and, when obtained, I 
shall be pleased to make it public. It will, 
I believe, astonish even the friends of the 
system, and be regarded as a very complete 
refutation of the charge that the money of 
the state has been wasted in the education 
of teachers at our normal schools. 

It has also been charged that the state 
loses money by the early withdrawal of the 
lady graduates of the normal schools from 
the avocation of teaching. The incorrect- 
ness of this criticism may be seen from the 
following statement: The entire number of 
lady graduates is 139. Of these 4 are dead 
and 34 are married, leaving a balance of ror 
living and unmarried. The whole number 
of our lady graduates now teaching or en- 
gaged in educational work, is, as nearly as I 
can ascertain, 95. It is thus seen that a 
larger proportion of our women graduates, 





aside from the necessary withdrawal from 
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school work on account of marriage, remain 
in the profession of teaching than gentle- 
men ; and we remark that it must be a short- 
sighted and stupid economy that does not 
realize the advantage to the state of putting 
the culture and educational training obtained 
by women at the normal schools into the 
family and the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Aside from the appropriation of the state 
to the graduates, there is also an appropria- 
tion of 50 cents a week to the under-gradu- 
ates who are preparing to teach ; and thous- 
ands of these have taught, and hundreds are 
this winter teaching, in the public schools of 
the state. I am desirous of obtaining the 
statistics showing the average length of time 
these have taught, and of comparing it with 
the amount they have drawn from the state. 
From what I already know, I can say that 
the exhibit will be surprisingly in favor of 
the economy of the system, even more so, 
if possible, than the record of the graduates 
of the school. In concluding this article, 
permit me to say that I trust that the state- 
ment given will be regarded as a complete 
answer to the charge made against our Nor- 
mal School policy, and that it may bury this 
charge beyond even the hope of resurrection. 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Qe 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE.—No. II. 





N a short introductory article which was 
published in the October number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal, we declared 
our purpose to offer to the younger teachers 
of the state some hints toward a selection of 


-English authors for study, and the conse- 


quent gradual formation of a library. Really 
good books can now be had very cheap, and 
it is a great misfortune that so many pur- 
chasers have no safe guide in their search 
after the best literature. In Italy the office 
of wine-taster is a recognized calling; that 
of literary reviewer is not less so in Eng- 
land and in several other European countries. 
And, as those who are familiar with the 
British essayists are aware, this office has 
been discharged by many of the ablest liter- 
ary men Great Britain has ever produced, 
as, for example, Carlyle and Macaulay. We 
do not wish to arrogate to ourselves any ex- 
traordinary fitness for this work, but it is a 
work eminently fit to be done, and, in de- 
fault of an abler literary taster, we have, 
with the approval of the editor of Zhe 
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Fournal, undertaken the task. Our regret, 
in which the reader will quite possibly not 
sympathize with us, is, that our review of the 
immense field before us will, of necessity, 
be very cursory and incomplete. We shall 
devote only a page now and then to point- 
ing out some of the writers whose works will 
best repay study on the part of those who 
cannot be called learned, and which are 
readily accessible. And in that very incom- 
plete index which we shall make out, our lead- 
ing endeavor will be to give the reader a per- 
fectly trustworthy statement of the qualities 
he may expect in the author recommended, 
so that he may either purchase or decline 
purchasing with a real understanding of 
what it is that he accepts or rejects. In 
doing this it will be proper to make short 
extracts from the author’s works; and here, 
in accordance with our plan, we shall always 
be guided by a desire to select passages which 
are distinctly representative of the writer’s 
governing characteristics. We do not pro- 
pose even a superficial Azstory of English 
literature. 

Quite naturally we begin with the present 
poet laureate, who for melody of versifica- 
tion is unsurpassed, if, indeed, he has ever 
been equaled. _It is this quality which has 
made him so general a favorite with that 
large and rather unintellectual class of read- 
ers who search solely for zsthetic and 
literary beauty. His poem of The Lotos- 
Eaters is one of the finest examples in point— 
its delicious and languid melody is just such 
as a lazy epicurean would like to have forever 
in his ears to lull him to sleep. The shorter 
poem, Ulysses, is also full of the genuine 
Greek spirit, though in striking contrast 
with the former. But Tennyson possesses 
far higher qualities than this indolent class 
of readers ever dream of. Many of his 
poems are marked by a manly vigor which 
is not surpassed by any living author. Of 
his famous Idyls of the King, the finest are 
Enid, Elaine and Guinevere. We would es- 
pecially directethe attention of the young 
student to the exquisite little songs embodied 
in these idyls, of which that in Enid is, 
perhaps, the finest. But we fully agree with 
Blackwood’s Magazine that the laureate 
would have done better to suppress the sec- 
ond volume of his idyls, which are in al- 
most every respect inferior to the earlier 
ones, though it cannot be denied that there 
are noble thoughts to be found even in what 
Longfellow might have called the “ after- 
math.’’ Loxley Hall, we suppose, would be 
regarded by the majority of Tennyson’s 





readers as his finest poem, and it certainly is 
a great contribution to the rich stores of our 
English literature. Most of its admirers, 
probably, look upon the story embodied in 
it as its principal charm, but the more 
philosophical among them find nothing in 
it surpassing this magnificent vision of the 
poet when he “ dipt into the future,’’ and 
following the glorious vista, reached the 
time when 
—the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World. 

From the admirable poem commencing 
‘*Love thou thy land,’’ in accordance with 
the design we have explained, we quote the 
following most statesman-like warning, which 
is quite as much needed in America as in 
England : 


But pamper not a hasty time 

Nor feed with crude imaginings, 

The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings, 
That every sophister can lime, 


Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day, 
Though sitting girt with doubtful light. 
And, in the same spirit, he emphatically 
cautions all against wedding 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 


In the same most melodious measure as 
this poem, is written that magnificent monody 
on the death of his friend, Arthur Henry 
Hallam, and which has already taken its 
place in the world’s literature by the side of 
Milton’s Lycidas, Shelley’s Adonais, and the 
dirges of classical antiquity. We once heard 
a young lady of unusual literary attainments 
complain that it was too long. We never 
found it so. But we have asked circles of much 
more than common literary ability and cul- 
ture the meaning of the CII part or division, 
and have never found any one who could 
make the least approach to an adequate 
answer. There are minds of respectable 
capacity to which Tennyson must ever re- 
main a sealed book. 

All through Tennyson’s poems will be 
found proofs of an all-controlling conscien- 
tiousness, which constantly leads him to use 
his transcendent powers in the service of 
truth and justice. He says expressly, 

That Beauty, Good and Knowledge are three sisters 

That doat upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears. 

In the poem entitled ‘‘ Wages,’’ which we 
fear few will read carefully enough to com- 
prehend it fully, he clearly sets forth his be- 
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. : <o0s ‘ thousand visitors to the Pennsylvania Educational 
lief that what Coleridge wittily called ‘‘other Hall, during the season of the International Exhibi- 


: ” : 
worldliness, the hope of future reward, is tion, just closed, Its completeness in every’ detail, 
an ignoble motive, that Virtue asks ‘no | both internal and external, and its neat and tasteful 
isles of the blest’’ where she is to dream in | appearance, has placed it far beyond any similar 
endless repose, but, on the contrary, begs model presented by this or any other country. It 


. 0 aunt was built by the Keystone School and Church Fur- 
simply the great boon of “going on, and niture Company, of Philadelphia, the successors 


: ” 
still to be. : : . of the well-known Pennsylvania firm of J. A, Ban- 

We turn from this delightful author with | croft & Co. The design was selected from a number 
regret, since there is so much more that we | published by this firm, and is the fourth of the 
could say of him, we hope profitably. But series. This model is built on the scale of 1% of an 


: . inch to a foot, and is a perfect guide to the builder, 
what we have said must suffice. We will being, in almost every respect, a fac simile of the 


close by merely alluding to the poems in the | fyli.sized building, which is intended to be 22x34 
Yorkshire dialect, entitled The Northern | feet. It could be enlarged sufficiently for two rooms, 
Farmer, Old Style, and The Northern | and make a very handsome appearance. The pro- 


Farmer, New Style, the latter of which was | jections on the side give variety to its appearance, 
| and relieve it from any stiffness or formality in style. 


’ 
the first proof we had of Tennyson s humor. | The ceiling of this school room is fourteen feet 
The ‘‘Quaaker Feller’? who advised his high. The vestibules are light and roomy, and are 


friend not to ‘‘marry for money,’’ but to {convenient of access to the wardrobes, which are 
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uncrowned, united in their stupid deprecia- robes is the teacher’s closet or room. ‘The school 
tion of him, and afterwards stole his livery. room is lighted by six windows, the glass 12x15 inches 


: in size. 
The arrow reached its mark. Blackboards extend al! around the school-room, 


“| which is wainscoted three feet high, the vestibules 

CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. four feet. A wash-bowl is placed in each wardrobe, 
the latter provided with iron clothes hooks. The 

roof projects three feet on all sides; the gables are 
THE MODEL OF A DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE. | ornamented with open timber work. The roof of 
—_— vestibule extends forward a sufficient distance to 
ANY school directors and teachers | form a porch over the front steps. . The cellar is dug 
have asked us to present in Zhe Jour- two feet deep, the foundation trench being six inches 


php deeper. The foundation walls and centre piers are 
nai a full description of the model of a six feet high from the cellar bottom to the under 


school house that occupied a central position | sides of the sills. This gives ample space to heat 
in the Pennsylvania Educational Hall dur- | from a cellar stove or portable furnace if desired, 
ing the Exposition, and attracted a large | and also furnishes a wood or coal shed, while the 


, ; ae. . | building will last almost twice as long, the timbers 
degree of attention. In answer to this re belt Wik Gey tal Geos ‘Rash fetes, The sinelie 
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quest we have procured from the builders @/ and gas are conducted to the chimney by a seven- 
cut of the model, with accompanying de-| inch sheet iron or terra cotta pipe, through a brick 
scription : flue, built and projecting from the rear of the house, 

This beautiful model, built for and exhibited by | #bout 24 inches long and 8 deep. Four openings 
the School Department of Pennsylvania, has been 
examined with much interest, and admired by many 


by means of iron registers, are made at the top and 
bottom of this flue into the school-room, and, by the 
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heated air from the smoke flue, assist in carrying off 
the impure air of the room. Ventilating shafts also 
open into the belfry, and run from the partition in 
rear of the teacher’s platform, A fresh supply of 
pure air can be obtained by enclosing one or more 
of the spaces between the floor beams; these cold 
air ducts should communicate with the openings in 


the foundation walls, and registers or covered open- | 


ings made in the floor or sides of the room. 

The miniature desks used in this model house, 
measuring three inches in length by two inches in 
height, with folding seats, are of the new patent 
“Gothic” style, and used exclusively in the public 


schools of Philadelphia, and are manufactured in | 


that city by the Keystone Company. The building 
will seat fifty pupils, as follows: Each size of desk, 


in its own row, twenty Primary, eighteen Secondary, | 
This number could be enlarged | 


fourteen Grammar. 
by lengthening the building, 


A building after this plan will cost from $1,400 to | 
$1,600, according to the locality, which governs the | 


cost of material. The grounds surrounding the school 
are neatly laid out in graveled walks and flower beds 
in front. The sides and rear are graveled for play- 
grounds, and provided with a flying-swing and par- 
allel bars, etc., for gymnastic exercises. 
tial fence encloses the whole. Floor plans and spe- 
cifications of this house, with various others, can be 
obtained by school districts, by addressing the build- 
ers as above, at 512 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

The model was much admired by gentle- 
men from foreign countries sent to the Ex- 
position to study education. A careful draw- 
ing of it was made for the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, and the Japanese made 
propositions to purchase it and take it home 
with them. 

Among the early fruits in our own state 
growing out of its exhibition is the erection 
of a school-house after the plan of this model, 
in Lancaster township, Lancaster county. It 


is known as the ‘‘ Wabank ”’ school, and we | 


take the following description of it, slightly 
changed, from the Lancaster Express : 


The building is after a model which is on exhibi- 
tion in Pennsylvania Educational Hall, at the Cen- 
tennial. It is 24x36 ft. in dimensions, built of fine 
brick, oiled and penciled, and the upper part is after 
the Gothic style. It has a belfry forty feet in height, 
with a very sweet-toned bell. It is ornamented with 
heavy cornice above doors and windows, sanded in 
imitation of sandstone, and stands in the centre of 
half an acre of ground, beautifully shaded with ma- 
jestic trees, 
a large platform, so arranged that visitors can step 
from the carriage without effort to the platform, which 
is just as high as the ordinary carriage bed. Board 
walks surround the entire building, and a brick 
(double) outbuilding has been provided for the pupils. 
A substantial fence divides the play-ground of the 
boys and girls. The front of the building faces south 
and has two entrances, one for the boys, the other 
for the girls. You first enter a vestibule, from the 
side of which a door enters the study hall, so that 
however much the front door may be opened no draft 
of air or gush of rain can enter the main room. In 


the front of the building there are three dressing- | 


rooms, one for the girls, one for the boys, and one 


A substan- | 


In front of the building, on the road, is | 
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for the teacher. Each of these is provided with 
hooks for the clothing, shelves for the books or other 
| necessary articles, a good-sized dressing mirror, and 
| each closet is provided with a window, thus giving 
| ample light. The teacher sits on an elevated plat- 
| form, with walnut desk which exhibited the good 
| taste of the teacher, in that it was adorned with beau- 
tiful flowers. The ceiling of the study hall is four- 
teen feet in height, and the room is lighted by four 
large windows. The ventilation is the best we have 
| recently seen in a public building. Every door has 
a transom above it, and the walls are provided with 
| additional ventilating apparatus. The desks are 
patented, and are made of cherry, so that they are 
| durable as well as ornamental. ‘The rear wall is 
| covered with blackboard surface, the side walls are 
covered with outline maps and charts. and the wall 
in rear of the teacher’s desk is also provided with 
| blackboard surface. The entire building is heated 
from hot-air registers, supplied by a large furnace in 
the cellar. The cellar extends under the whole build- 
ing, and is commodious and dry. Here may be stored 
fuel for the entire winter, a convenience hitherto un- 
| known in district schools. Everything connected 
with the building is finished in the most complete style. 
We had almost forgotten to mention that the study 
hall is wainscoted with yellow pine, and that the 
| doors, window sills, shutters, and other woodwork 
are of the most substantial kind, and painted in imi- 
tation of walnut, The building reflects great credit 
on the mechanics who erected it, and upon the board 
of directors of the district. The committee who se- 
lected the plan and supervised the construction of the 
building were Messrs. J. M. Frantz, B, F. Cox, and 
| Philip Bausman. 


EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE conspicuous position, educationally, 
occupied by Pennsylvania at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition created a great desire on 
the part of the foreigners in attendance there, 
interested in education, to obtain informa- 
| tion concerning her system of public instruc- 
‘tion. ‘To meet this demand there was ap- 
pended to the Catalogue of the State educa- 
tional exhibit an outline of that system in- 
cluding its general statistics and the points 
in our school policy which most needed ex- 
planation. It has been suggested by a num- 
ber of the friends of education throughout 
the state that the publication of the main 
parts of this ‘‘Outline’’ in Zhe Journal 
would be of public benefit. In response to 
| this suggestion we insert the following : 
FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION. 
| 1. School Districts.—Every township, borough and 
| city in the state of Pennsylvania constitutes a school 
district. ' There are in all 2,100 such districts. The 
| great cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh each con- 
| stitute but one school district, and here and there in 
the country there is a district with a single school. 
| The average number of schools in a district is a little 
over eight; in the rural districrs it is about six. The 
‘ affairs of school districts are in the main managed by 
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boards ofschool directors, composed of citizens elected 
by the people. In country districts these boards con- 
sist of six persons, two of whom are elected annually. 
Their term of office is three years. In cities and 
boroughs these boards, in most cases, are larger, be- 
ing composed generally of three persons from each 
ward. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Allentown have 
a local board in each ward, and in addition a central 
board. 

In the hands of these boards the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania place the most vital interests of public educa- 
tion. They select the sites for school houses and 
erect them; provide furniture, apparatus and text- 
books; fix courses of study and the length of school 
terms ; employ the teachers and make contracts for 
their salaries; levy and collect local taxes; receive 
the state appropriations and disburse the money. 
These powers are exercised by school boards almost 
at will. No outside authority, no government official, 
has a right to interfere with the large discretion 
granted them. As a consequence of this localization 
of power in the management of school affairs—the 
character of the school houses and their equipment ; 
the qualifications and salaries of teachers ; the length 
of school terms and the wisdom of courses of study— 
all—are an exact measure of the people’s interest in 
education, and their ability to manage for themselves 
a system of public instruction. 

Still, there are some limitations to the powers of 
school boards which should be mentioned. Among 
these are the following: They must provide a sufficient 
number of schools to accommodate all the children of 
proper age in their respective districts, and keep the 
schools open at least five months in the year; théy 
must have certain branches of study taught; they 
must employ no teacher without a valid certificate ; 
they must permit the proper superintendent to direct 
the teachers in the methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline ; they must publish their financial accounts, 
and make an annual report to the Department of 
Public Instruction. The penalty for a violation of 
any of these provisions is the forfeiture of the money 
appropriated by the state to the district, or dismissal 
from office. Any board of directors may appoint a 
district superintendent, to visit and inspect the 
schools. There are many such officers. 

2. Counties.—Once in three years the school di- 
rectors of each county assemble in convention for the 
purpose of electing a county superintendent of schools 
and fixing his salary. No one is eligible to this office 
unless a teacher in possession of certain evidence 
showing that he has proper qualifications for the 
place. These officers are commissioned, if no valid 
objection is made before him to its being done, by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and are 
subject to removal by him for cause. They also re- 
ceive their salaries from the state through him. Their 
duties are to examine and certificate teachers, visit 
schools and give instruction in methods of teaching 
and governing; to hold teachers’ institutes; to give 
advice to school directors; to manage the general 
interests of education in their respective counties ; 
and to make reports, monthly and yearly, to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. There are sixty-five 
such officers now in commission. 

Under a special law cities or boroughs of over 
7,000 inhabitants can elect superintendents in the 
same way as county superintendents are elected. 
These officers are commissioned like county superin- 
tendents; they must have like qualifications, and 
perform like duties. There are now in office twenty- 
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three city and borough superintendents. The average 
salary paid the county superintendents is a little less 
than $1,200 per annum, and that paid city and 
borough superintendents something over $1,500 per 
annum. 

3. State Department of Public Instruction.—The 
office of the Department of Public Instruction is in 
the capitol building at Harrisburg. The superinten- 
dent is appointed by the governor, but the appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a vote of two-thirds of 
all the members of the senate. He holds his office 
for four years, and at present his salary is $3,750 and 
traveling expenses. He is aided by two deputies, 
one chief clerk, two inspectors of orphan schools, 
and five other officers. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, among others, is entrusted with the fol- 
lowing powers: 

1. To pay by warrant on the State Treasurer all 
monéys appropriated to public schools, normal 
schools, and for salaries of superintendents. 

2. To withhold the money appropriated by the 
state from any district whose board of directors fails 
to report annually under oath its financial condition, 
that its teachers hold valid certificates, and that its 
schools have been kept open in all respects according 
to law. 

3. To require monthly and annual reports of their 
work from all superintendents of schools, and to re- 
move any county superintendent for neglect of duty, 
incompetency, or immorality, and appoint another 
in his stead, until the next triennial convention of 
directors, 

4. To exercise a voice in the granting of all the 
higher grades of teachers’ certificates, 

5. To appoint state trustees for normal schools, 
and boards to examine their graduating classes ; and 
to approve their courses of study, by-laws and regu- 
lations, and the prices charged students for board- 
ing, etc, 

6. To require reports from normal schools and all 
colleges, academies and seminaries that have received 
aid from the state, or been incorporated under its laws. 

7. To make contracts oa the part of the state for 
the admission of all soldiers’ orphans into proper 
schools or homes, and to provide and pay for their 
maintenance and instruction. He has at the present 
time under his supervision about 3,000 of these or- 
phan children. 

8. To expend the funds intrusted to him for the 
purpose, $7,000 in 1876, in providing instruction at 
the state normal schools for the girls leaving the sol- 
diers’ orphan schools at sixteen years of age, best 
fitted to make good teachers. Sixty-five of these 
orphan girls are now in the norma! schools, all their 
expenses being paid by the state; and a large num- 
ber, having been prepared for the work in this way, 
are engaged in teaching public schools. 

g. To decide without appeal controversies or dis- 
puted points araong district school officers, and give 
advice concerning the meaning of the school law, 
and explanations as to the management of schools 
in all parts of the state, to all that apply to him for 
that purpose, 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS, 

Normal Schools.—The city of Philadelphia has a 
well appointed normal school for girls, established 
in 1848. It is connected with the public school sys- 
tem of the city. Under a state law passed in 1857, 


there are nine state normal schools in successful ope- 
ration, with an attendance of nearly 4,000, and 
property valued at $1,000,000, 
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County Institutes—A teachers’ institute of a 
week’s duration is held in every county of the state 
once a year, under the direction of the superinten- 
dent. The main object of the institute is to impart 
professional instruction. The attendance in 1875 
was, of teachers, 13,865; of school directors, 1,935. 
The lecturers and instructors numbered nearly 500. 
The several counties appropriated for this purpose 
$13,145.53. 

District Institutes.—Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
all the principal cities and towns in the state, have 
organizations of teachers meeting for self-improve- 
ment, some of them weekly, others less frequently. 
Seven hundred similar organizations were reported 
last year in operation in the country districts. 

Associations.—A State Teachers’ Association was 
formed in 1852, and has held annual meetings since | 
that time. The attendance of members has some- 
times reached over a thousand. 

Teachers’ Libraries.—Philadelphia has an excel- 
lent teachers’ library. Some other cities and coun- 
ties have smaller ones. 

Teachers’ Fournals.—The first number of The 
Penusylvania School Fournal was issued in January, 
1852, and its circulation is probably larger than that 
of any other educational magazine in the United 
States. The Mormal Monthly, Educator and Edu- 
cational Voice are papers extensively read by teachers. 

Teachers’ Examinations and Certificates.—Three 
grades of teachers’ certificates are granted by super- 
intendents, and two by boards of examiners at Nor- 
mal Schools. The first grade of certificate granted 
by superintendents is called a “ Provisional” certifi- 
cate, and is granted to applicants of good moral char- 
acter who are found by examination to possess a fair 
knowledge of orthography, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, history of the United 
States, and the theory of teaching ; and is good only 
for one year. The second grade, called a “ Profes- 
sional ” certificate, is granted by superintendents to 
those who possess a thorough knowledge of the 
branches above named, and have had successful ex- | 
perience in teaching. It is good in the jurisdiction | 
where issued for the term of the officer issuing it, and 
for one year thereafter. The third grade, called a 
** Permanent” certificate, is granted by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to any teacher 
holding a * Professional ” certificate who is recom- 
mended by the boards of directors for whom he has 
taught, a committee of five teachers holding the 
higher grades of certificates, elected by ballot at the 
county teachers’ institute, and by the superintendent 
of the proper jurisdiction. This certificate is good 
for life in the jurisdiction where issued, and for one 
year within the jurisdiction of any other superin- 
tendent. 

The board of examiners at a normal school is 
composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, or deputy, as president, two principals of nor- | 
mal schools, and two county or city superintendents. 
The first grade of certificate or diploma, granted by 
such a board, licenses the holder, a graduate, to 
teach for twe years in any part of the State without | 
examination. The second grade is granted to grad- | 
uate teachers of two years’ standing who make ap- | 
plication, recommended by the board or boards of | 
school directors for whom they have taught, and by | 
the superintendent or superintendents in whose juris- | 
diction the teaching has been done. These “ diplo- | 





mas” are good during the life of the holder anywhere | 
in the state of Pennsylvania. , 
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WEAK POINTS IN THE SYSTEM. 

The strength of the Pennsylvania system of public 
instruction is evinced by the fact that it provides a 
school-house and a teacher for every two hundred 
and thirty-five of the inhabitants of the State; that 
it brings to schoo! every year voluntarily, for a longer 
or shorter time, nearly one-fourth of the whole pop- 
ulation, men, women and children, and that four mil- 
lions of people vote annually over $8,000,000 out of 
their own pockets for its support. But this system has 
also its weak points, or points which appear to be 
weak when compared with similar systems in some 
other countries, Among these are the following: 

1. Short School Terms.—The public schools of 
the State are open on an average a little less than 
seven months in the year. Those of cities and towns 
are generally open two or three months longer, and 


| the same is true of those in a few hundred country 


districts; making in all of long-term schools between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the whole number. The 
length of term in country districts, taken by them- 
selves, will scarcely average six months. 

2. Small Salaries Paid Teachers.—There are in 
the State connected with public schools about fifty 
teachers’ positions that pay $2,000 a year and up- 
wards; there may be twice as many more that pay 
between $1.500 and $2,000, and two hundred would 
probably embrace all that pay between $1,000 and 
$1,500. Several thousand teachers receive salaries 
exceeding $500 per annum, but a still greater num- 
ber receive salaries less than that amount, while 
there are a few who give their services for as little 
as $15 amonth. The average salary in 1875 for 
male teachers was $41.07a month, and for female 
teachers $34.09. But even at these low rates, the 
State paid her teachers in 1875 nearly $5,000,000, 
having almost doubled the amount expended in this 
way in the past ten years. 

3. The Want of Permanent Teachers.—In most 
European countries a person who once secures a 
position as teacher can reasonably count upon keep- 
ing it during life, certainly during good behavior. 
In Pennsylvania, as in the United States generally, 
teaching has not assumed, except in special cases, 
the character of a fixed profession or line of business. 
Of the 17,000 teachers who will have charge of the 
Pennsylvania schools during the coming year, at least 
3,000 will fill the teacher’s office for the first time. 
In 1875 only 4,359 teachers, out of 15,315, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia, had taught five years or over. The 
average age of all the teachers in the state does not 
exceed twenty-six years, The great body of the 
teachers are young men and women, the sons and 
daughters of the more intellectual classes; fresh from 
school or college, ardent, enterprising and ambitious, 
they do not consider themselves permanent teachers, 
but look to some-other field of labor as a life-work. 

4. Non-attendance at School.—While, as already 
stated, nearly one-fourth of the whole population of 
the state attend school some portion of every year, 
there are probably ten thousand children of school 
age growing up without any education at all, and a 
much larger number with so little that its effect upon 
their life and character is almost imperceptible. The 
census of 1870 sets Pennsylvania down as having 
31,512 youth between the ages of 10 and 21 years 
who cannot write; and while a large proportion of 
these are the children of foreigners lately arrived in 
the country, the fact that so much ignorance exists 
among us shows that something yet remains to be 
done to make education universal. 
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THE WEAK POINTS EXPLAINED. 


Not to apologize for defects in our system, but to 
explain the existence of facts like those above- 
named, the following observations are appended : 

1. It is to be remembered that all questions relat- 
ing to the length of school terms, the amount of 
teachers’ salaries, the standard of qualifications 
adopted for the teachers employed, and the measures 
taken to bring absent children to school, are placed 
by our laws in the hands of the local school authori- 
ties. The government exerts no direct power what- 
ever in determining them, The results are the pro- 
duct of purely natural, social and political influences 
emanating from the people. They are an exact 
measure of what the people know about schools, and 
what they are willing to do to educate their own 
children. A much more showy exterior might conceal 
a much less vigorous life. This effort to provide for 
an interest so dear to them is calculated to evoke the 
intellectual and moral force of the whole people. 
They educate themselves in educating their children. 

2. School terms in country districts average only 
about six months The schools are generally open 
in winter and closed in summer. Pennsylvania is an 
agricultural community. The farms as a rule are 
tilled by those who own them. As soon as old 
enough, children in the country are required to work, 
the girls in the house, the boys on the farm. If it 
cost no more to keep the schools open ten than it 
does to keep them open six months, there are thous- 
ands of them that would be entirely deserted at cer- 
tain seasons of the year when farm-work is to be 
done that can be performed by children. This home 
work is the zzdustria/ feature of our system. An 
intelligent countryman will maintain that six months 
in a school-room and six months on a farm is better 
fora boy than the whole twelve months in the school- 
room. How far wrong is he? His plan at least 
makes a healthy, intelligent and industrious people. 

3. The teachers’ salaries are small, but as matters 
stand they are fixed by the laws of supply and de- 
mand. First-class teachers are fairly paid. Any 
competent young man who chooses to make teaching 


‘ a profession and adequately prepares himself for the 


work is sure of a good salary and an honorable posi- 
tion. There is room for many such. But with 
teachers up to the present Jopou/ar standard of qualifi- 
cations the market is so well supplied that the price 
paid for their services is kept from advancing rapidly. 
School boards will not pay a high price for what 
they can get fora low one. The remedy is a de- 
mand for a higher standard of qualifications on the 
ms of teachers; and to secure this there must be 

rought about a higher standard of intelligence 
among the people. A strong central government 
could at once, over the heads of the people, appoint 
well-qualified teachers and give them large salaries; 
but nothing of the kind can be done in this country, 
and it is a question whether in the long run it is best 
to do it anywhere. 

4. But few persons who engage in teaching remain 
in the business for life. This is owing to the social 
and political condition of the country. A majority 
of ourteachers are ladies, most of them under twenty- 
five years ofage. They teach a little while, and marry. 
The opportunities of entering into business, of study- 
ing a profession, of getting an office, of riving in the 
world, are so great that many ambitious young men 
teach only until the opportunity comes. Our schools 
suffer for want of experience on the part of teachers ; 
but they gain something also in freshness, force, and 





freedom from fixed routine. Those who have not 
lived in the United States can hardly realize the 
amount of youthful talent and energy that is found 
in our school-rooms. It is scarcely too much to say 
that one-half of the leading men in the country, 
governors of states, cabinet officers, congressmen, 
judges, men eminent as lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
merchants, began life as teachers. 

5. The number of illiterate persons is happily de- 
creasing in the state. The census of 1870 gives 190,- 
829 as the number above twenty-one years of 
age who could not write, while 31,512 is 
the number who could not write between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one. Few American-born 
citizens, however ignorant themselves, deprive their 
children of the advantages of an education, and the 
foreigners now emigrating to the state are much more 
intelligent than they were in former years. There is 
a fair prospect, therefore, that the evil of non- 
attendance at school can be overcome without resort- 
ing to those compulsory measures in use under a dif- 
ferent form of government. With the establishment 
of a sufficient number of institutions for destitute, 
friendless and vagrant children, there is not a single 
school district in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
that cannot, by a vigorous administration of its school 
affairs, bring voluntarily into school every child of 
proper age within its limits. 

Secondary Education.—The means of secondary 
education in the state are: 

1. Public high schools. 

2. Public graded schools with departments for 
higher instruction. 

3. Ungraded public schools with pupils in ad- 
vanced studies. 

Of these classes of schools there are about twenty- 
five hundred, with pupils studying the higher branches 
numbering forty thousand. 

4. Academies and seminaries. 

5. Boarding schools and private day schools. 

Of academies and seminaries the census of 1870 
sets Pennsylvania down as having one hundred and 
thirty-eight, with ten thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven pupils; and of boarding schools and 
private day schools, four hundred, with sixteen 
thousand one hundred pupils. In these institutions 
probably one-half, or thirteen thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four of the pupils, study one or more of 
the higher branches, 

6. The state normal schools. 

The normal schools furnish instruction in the higher 
branches annually to about three thousand students. 

Higher Education.—In 1870, according to the 
census, Pennsylvania had six universities and thirty- 
three colleges, with three hundred and forty-nine 
professors, and six thousand three hundred and fifty- 
seven students, of whom one thousand four hundred 
and seventy were females. Not all the institutions 
thus reported enjoy full collegiate rank, There are, 
in fact, only about twenty-five hundred students in 
the regular college classes of Pennsylvania institu- 
tions. The colleges proper are all chartered by acts 
of the legislature; a few of them have been aided 
by grants of land or appropriations of money from 
the state, but in the main they have been founded 
and are endowed and supported by the different re- 
ligious denominations. 

Technical Education.—In the European sense 
Pennsylvania has no great technical school; but an 
effort is being made to do something in the direction 
of technical education, The Polytechnic College, 
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of Philadelphia, was organized in 1853. It com- 
prises a scientific school and five technical schools. 
It has a good faculty and an increasing number of 
students. The Lehigh University and Pennsylvania 
State College are more technical than literary in their 
aims, and are doing a good work in fitting young 
men to direct the various industries of the state. 
Lafayette College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Western University of Pennsylvania have 
strong, well-organized technical departments. The 
Night School for Artisans, under the public school 
authorities of Philadelphia, the Department of Tech- 
nical Education connected with the High School at 
Pittsburgh, the addition of branches of study of a 
technical character to the courses of High Schools in 
others of our cities, all point clearly to the adoption 
of a policy favorable to technical education. 

The Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, has long 
labored in the cause of practical science; and the 
Wagner Free Institute, more recently established, is 
doing a good work in the same direction. We have 
two flourishing Art Schools or Schools of Design, 
one in Philadelphia and the other in Pittsburgh. 
There are also Commercial Schools and Schools of 
Dentistry, Music, Elocution and Calisthenics. 

In the field of Natural Science, Art and Literature, 
Pennsylvania can point with pride to the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Historical So- 
ciety, the Numismatic Society, the Academy of Na- 
tural Science, and the Academy of Fine Arts; and 
the general intelligence of her people is shown by her 
14,849 public and large private libraries, containing 
6,377,845 volumes; her 600 periodicals, circulating 
nearly 4,000,000 of copies ; and her hundreds of flour- 
ishing Lyceums and Literary Societies. 

Professional Education.—The Medical Colleges 
of Pennsylvania are widely known. There are also 
a number of Theological Schools and several Law 
Schools, 

Soldiers’ Orphan Schools.—In 1865, Pennsylvania 
established a comprehensive system of schools for 
the destitute orphans of her soldiers killed or crip- 
pled in the late civil war. Into these schools 8,500 
children have been gathered from all parts of the 
state, fed, clothed,instructed and cared for until sixteen 
years of age, at a cost to the state of over $5,000,000. 
The State has also paid the expenses of some three 
hundred of the most promising of the orphan girls at 
the Normal Schools, for the purpose of making them 
teachers. 

Charitable Institutions.—Of charitable institutions 
may be named five large Asylums for the Insane, 
and several smaller ones; Asylums for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb; a School for the Feeble-Minded; 
two Schools of Reform or Houses of Refuge; and a 
large number of infirmaries, hospitals, retreats, and 
homes for the old, the sick, the orphaned and the 
friendless. There are thirty-five institutions for des- 
titute children, with four thousand inmates, and cost- 
ing five hundred thousand dollars a year. All these 
are mainly supported by private benevolence. Girard 
College for Orphans has now an income sufficient to 
maintain anc instruct fifteen hundred children. 
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Ah, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
Forever and ever by, 
One strong man ina blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie !— Zennyson. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 
S. D. OWEN. 


LL teaching should have for its leading 
object the natural and symmetrical de- 
velopment of the faculties of the human 
mind. To teach well and successfully, im- 
plies on the part of him who would teach, 
some very rare qualities of head and heart. 
A workman is pronounced skillful when 
he perfectly understands the nature of the 
material upon which he operates, has clear 
and well-defined conceptions of what he is 
to accomplish, and the best methods and 
| instruments to be used in p.oducing the de- 
sired results. This is certainly eminently 
true of the teacher. The person who blindly 
| assumes the sacred and responsible relation 
| of teacher to the young mind without an in- 
| telligent knowledge of the curious and won- 
derful faculties of that mind, the natural 
order of mental development and the best 
methods of bringing about that develop- 
ment, certainly makes a sinful mistake. 

One of the most common and serious de- 
fects among teachers is the lack of methodi- 
ca/ teaching. The ability to teach classified, 
associated knowledge, that shall take intelli- 
gent and definite shape in the mind of the 
learner, is like a brilliant jewel set in gold. 

Agassiz, that prince of teachers, said, 
** Classified knowledge is the only useful 
knowledge ; Facts without association are 
useless lumber.’ These two trite expres- 
sions speak volumes in themselves. 

In teaching the various branches of the 
common school curriculum, the absence of 
associated and classified knowledge has been 
nowhere more lamentably apparent than in 
the study of that interesting and important 
branch of science, Geography. It cannot 
be denied that a vast amount of time and 
labor has been spent in our schools upon this 
study, with the most unsatisfactory results. 
It is true that by the persistent use of mem- 
ory pupils have been enabled to name and 
locate innumerable lists of isolated elements 
of the earth’s surface, without being led in 
asingle instance to discern the beautiful and 
natural relations existing between the vari- 
ous parts, which constitute a grandly organ- 
ized whole. Hundreds of pupils leave our 
public schools who can name and locate all 
the leading cities of the various countries, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other great seaboard 
and inland centres of trade, without learn- 
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the location, character and importance of 
these great cities. They likewise learn the 
names and location of numerous rivers, 
without acquiring the ability to group them 
into systems conforming to the physical re- 
lief of the surface of the various countries. 
They learn the names of coast projections 
and indentations, without dreaming of the 
vital influences these irregularities of the 
coast exert upon the civil and commercial 
life of the different countries, and so on, 
throughout the entire course of geographi- 
cal study, the same lifeless, fleshless, blood- 
less skeleton is paraded before the memory 
of the pupil, until he becomes wearied and 
disgusted with the study. 

The prevailing idea of the study of geogra- 
phy, with many teachers, seems to be that the 
surface of the earth presents to view countless 
individual elements, under the heads of land 
and water forms, together with all the minu- 
tie of the vegetable, animal, and mineral 
kingdoms, and the social and civil condi- 
tions of mankind; all of which must be 
laboriously memorized without reterence to 
system or natural arrangement, as though 
each fact or item of geographical knowledge 
had no relation to, or dependence upon, any 
other for its existence and character. Of 
course, from such a view no subject can be 
looked upon as a wait, nor can its various 
departments assume any systemized shape in 
the mind. 

Suppose I were to prepare at great labor, 
a printed list of the names and locations of 
all the geographical elements of the earth’s 
surface, together with statistics of lengths 
and breadths, heigths and depths, areas and 
population, etc., etc., and that I were to 
have the list prepared upon canvas and 
stretched around the walls of my school 
room ; and I should gravely inform my pupils 
that we were about to begin the study of 
geography, and that our method of obtain- 
ing the desired knowledge should be the 
daily memorizing of astated portion of the 
unrelated facts upon the canvas; this process 
to be continued until the whole should be 
stored away in the recesses of thememory ! 

Would not my pupils regard such a propo- 
sition as absurd and unnatural, and the task 
an almost impossible one? Would not one 
view of this heterogenous mass of unclassified 
details be sufficient to forever discourage them 
from undertaking the study? And yet may 
we not candidly ask if such a method would 
not be almost parallel to the methods of 
geographical teaching long practiced in 
many of our schools? Suppose we approach 
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the canvas of which we have been speaking, 
in the light of philosophical truth and the 
natural laws of cause and effect, and begin to 
examine into the relations existing between 
the various elements of the earth’s surface. 
See how at once the hitherto barren facts 
begin to almost move with life; how they 
begin to arrange themselves into groups or 
classes, each drawn to its proper place by 
the magnetic attraction of some central truth, 
until, by the laws of association and natural 
dependence, all have been classified under 
appropriate heads, and order and harmony 
have been brought out of confusion. As a 
collection ot beads of beautiful, assorted 
colors must be strung in artistic groups in 
order that they may be of the greatest orna- 
mental and practical value, so the numerous 
details of geographical knowledge are only 
invested with a living and intelligent inter- 
est and practical utility when properly ar- 
ranged and strung upon the silken thread of 
logical truth. 

There can be but one rational system of geo- 
graphical study. The life-long investigations 
of those great European naturalists and geo- 
graphers—Von Humboldt, Carl Ritter, and 
their followers, have given us a rational sys- 
tem. It is impossible, in the limits of this 
article, to enter in any detailed discussion 
of the nature of this system. Permit us to 
present the herewith synoptical analysis of 
the method of geographical study referred 
to, leaving the intelligent reader to elucidate 
it for himself. 

Please observe the za/ura/ and philosophi- 
cal order of the topics of geographical de- 
scription, developed by, and comprehended 
under the two grand divisions of the study, 
the ‘‘Geography of Nature,’’ and the ‘‘ Ge- 
ography of Man.’’ Observe how that, from 
the very outset, one thing leads to another 
as material results; how the ‘‘ Physical Re- 
lief’’ of a country arranges the inland waters 
into individual systems, and that hence the 
rivers may be discussed in groups, and not 
as isolated streams ; how the general law of 
climate, latitude, or ‘‘ Position,’’ modified 
by the influences of ‘‘Shape,’’ ‘‘Size,”’ 
‘‘ Physical Relief,’’ and ‘‘ Inland Waters,’’ 
lead—by natural laws—to all the varieties 
of ‘‘Climate’’ that may prevail in any 
country, even on the same parallel of lati- 
tude ; how the elevations and depressions of 
surface, the amount and distribution of the 
inland waters, and climatic conditions, de- 
velop the numerous and interesting types of 
‘* Vegetation,’’ all of which largely control 
the types and distribution of the ‘‘ Animals,”’ 
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while most of these previous conditions of 
the ‘‘ Geography of Nature’’ inevitably con- 
trol the ‘‘ Geography of Man,’’ or the dis- 
tribution of the ‘‘ Races of People,’’ their 
‘Social and Intellectual Conditions,’’ 
‘* Civil and Social Organizations,’’ ‘‘ Indus- 
tries,’’ and the ‘‘General History of the 
Civilized Inhabitants.’’ Certainly nothing 
in nature or science could be more self- 
evident than this order of geographical 
study. All the relations which man, as the 
occupant of the earth sustains,to it, as the 
**Scene of his activity and the means of his 
development,’’ indicate that this is the only 
true and rational view of the subject. 

Let it likewise be carefully observed, how, 
by this order of study, all the zmportant items 
of ‘* Local Geography”’ are developed, step 
by step, each in its proper association ; how, 
in the study of any country, the topics of 
‘* Position,’’ ‘*Shape,’’ and ‘‘Size,’’ in 
connection with highly interesting exercises 
in map drawing, will thoroughly teach such 
items of local geography as latitude and lon- 
gitude and the names, location, and other 
characteristics of the coast projections and 
indentations ; how an analysis of the ‘*Phy- 
sical Relief’’ of a country will discover the 
names, location and character of the natural 
regions—the plateaus and mountains, and 
the plains and valleys; how an ana/ysis of 
the drainage or ‘‘ Inland Waters’’ of a coun- 
try, by systems of lakes and rivers, conform- 
ing to the structure of the surface, will lead 
to the names, location and other character- 
istics of the important streams; and so on 
throughout the entire course. It is evident 
that geography is more easily taught and 
studied by this method than by any other. 
When a pupil has once thoroughly learned 
the geography of acountry in this manner, 
he ever after looks upon that country as an 
organized unit , and his knowledge of it is in 
such a definite and classified form that it is 
not only more easily retained in the mind, 
but more readily recalled when needed for 
practical use. By the system of geography 
under consideration, the same general plan 
or method is used in treating of all the con- 
tinents and countries of the world ; hence if 
the method of studying one country is thor- 
oughly understood, the method of studying 
a// is understood and it only remains to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the individual charac- 
teristics of each. 

In this connection we would respectfully sub- 
mit the accompanying method of preparing 
geography lessons, which can be used in the 
intermediate and grammar grades. Without 
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doubt the method may not be new to many 
teachers, but suggestive to others who have 
not employed it. It is a fact well known to 
live teachers that the habit of anadysis witha 
view to classification is one of the student’s 
most powerful auxiliaries in the study of any 
subject. Synopses, or diagrams of lessons,» 
are word pictures that make an almost in- 
delible impression upon the mind. Let the 
pupils be taught to prepare their geography, 
as well as other lessons, by writing out a neat 
synopsis of the matter in the lesson assigned ; 
if the descriptive matter in the text-book or 
geography used by the pupil, is properly ar- 
ranged, it will present a natural and logical 
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I, Sournern ) 1. Mississippi. 
Basins. >2. St. Lawrence. } Rivers and Lakes of each. 
3. Rio Grande. 
il. NorrHern } 1. Hudson Bay. 
Basins. ha Mackenzie 
1. Yukon. 
Ill. Basins or Tuk 2. Columbia, 
Paciric Stops. } 3. Colorado, 
4. Frazer, 
5. Enclosed 


Rivers and Lakes of eacn, 


t. Great Salt Lake, 
Basin. 2. Humboldt River. 





IV. Minor r. Pacific Coast. , 
Streams. 2, Atlantic Coast. {Rivers of each, 
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order of topics, which will form the leaders 
of the brackets used in the construction of 
the outlines. Critical care should be exer- 
cised over the pupils in regard to the me- 
chanical execution of these synopses, and 
also in regard to capital letters, spelling, 
punctuation and grammatical accuracy. 
These outlines can at times be reproduced 
upon the blackboard by the pupils, as a 
method of recitation, or at other times the 
leaders, or topics of the brackets may be 
placed upon the board as the ground work of 
oral recitation from wall maps, which are in- 
dispensable to successful geographical teach- 
ing. It may be necessary at the outset, be- 
fore the pupils understand the method of 
preparing these synopses, for the teacher to 
illustrate the process upon the blackboard 
during recitation, the pupils copying the 
work as fast as done. Those who will 
patiently and thoroughly test this method 
will find it productive of the most gratifying 
results. The preceding outlines illustrative 
of this method, are sufficiently flexible in 
plan to adapt themselves to the individuali- 
ties of the several countries. Geographical 
vocabulary is often shamefully neglected. 
Every text-book on geography should con- 
tain a gazetteer of the leading geographical 
names, which should be carefully consulted 
by both teacher and pupils, and the vocabu- 
lary of every lesson should be made a matter 
of special drill, until the accurate pronunci- 
ation of every name is permanently fixed. 

A radical revolution in the long prevalent 
ideas of the study of geography, and the 
methods of teaching it, is evidently one of 
the educational demands of the day. This 
revolution can only be brought about by 
higher views of the study as a physical sci- 
ence, and when teachers themselves become 
students of the subject from this standpoint. 
This revolution has already commenced, and 
is rapidiy extending to all our best schools, 
and it is to be hoped that it may soon extend 
to the remotest rural districts. 


-— 
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THE TEACHERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 





VERY thoughtful man and woman 
must realize the power which the 
teacher has to induce the rising generation 
to favor the sentiments which all should ad- 
vocate. Humane education is the most po- 


tent influence to insure success. The law is an 
educator ; the pulpit, the platform and press 
are educators ; but the teacher has material to 
work upon which is more easily moulded. We 
are glad to find that our educational insti- 
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tutions, conventions and journals are appre- 
ciating their opportunities; and to induce 
all teachers to help, we publish the follow- 
ing translation from the French, showing 
one teacher’s method of inculcating the les- 
son of kindness to animals. We quote from 
Our Dumb Animais, as follows: 

Wishing to aid, by the humble means in my power, 
the noble efforts of the societies whose mission is to 
improve the condition of mankind by protecting ani- 
mals, I have undertaken, by bringing my method of 
teaching before the public, to show the best way of 
introducing into schools feelings of kindness and jus- 
tice towards the creatures which God has made sub- 
ject to us. 

Since the passing of the law for the protection of 
animals, July 2, 1850, I have thought that, as it be- 
comes known throughout the country, it will be very 
influential in improving the condition of animals, and 
I have always tried, in my forty-six years’ experience 
as school-master, to teach children habits of kindness 
to them. I well know that early impressions are 
never forgotten, and that a child who is taught hu- 
manity to animals will, in later years, learn to love 
his fellow-men. I have, therefore, taken pains to 
develop the affections of the children under my care, 
and to sow the fruitful seeds of kindness, gentleness 
and justice towards domestic animals, which are, and 
always will be, the farmer’s chief wealth, and also 
towards others, which, although in a wild state, are 
no less useful in agriculture, though ignorantly treated 
as enemies. In this last category are such as the 
hedgehog, the shrew mouse, the bat, the toad, the 
frog and the lizard, all of them great destroyers of 
noxious insects; the mole, which carries on a con- 
tinual warfare with the larvze of beetles and caterpil- 
lars, and which should be allowed to live in peace, 
if not in gardens, at least in meadows, where the light 
and fertilizing soil of the hillocks that it raises, so far 
from being injurious to the production of grass, in 
reality favors its growth in a remarkable manner, pro- 
vided care is taken to turn over the freshly raised 
earth with a spade; the nocturnal birds of prey, for 
which agriculture cannot be too thankful, which are 
ten times better than the best cats, for, without steal- 
ing the roast or the cheese, they wage a bitter war 
against rats and mice, and destroy, in the fields, great 
quantities of various kinds of field and dormice, 
which, without these nocturnal hunters, would be- 
come an intolerable scourge; and, lastly, there are 
the small birds, those indispensable auxiliaries which 
hold a first rank for the services they render, those 
innocent and charming little creatures which are the 
best guardians of our gardens, our orchards and our 
fields, by their incessant and fierce warfare with the 
innumerable legions of destructive insects which, for 
the most part, birds alone find out and destroy. 

I have long been convinced that kindness to ani- 
mals is productive of great results, and that it is not 
only the most powerful cause of material prosperity, 
but also the beginning of moral perfection. I there- 
fore began my work in 1851, and at the same time 
introduced agriculture into my school, for I saw the 
close connection between the doctrine of kindness 
to animals and the important science of agriculture, 
since there can be no profitable farming unless ani- 
mals are well kept, well fed and well treated. And, 
besides, how can children better learn the pleasures 
of country life than by understanding the importance 
of agriculture, the methods in use in their own 








country, and the profit which may be derived from 
intelligent farming and kind treatment of animals? 
Do they not become attached to country life? Do 
they not feel kindly towards all dumb creatures? Do 
they not receive ideas of order and domestic econo- 
my? Do they not love Mother Earth, who pays us 
so freely and so generously for our work ? And does 
ndt this love tend to check the growing evil of emi- 
gration from the country to the city ? 

My method of teaching kindness to animals has 
the advantage of in no way interfering with the 
regular routine of my school. Two days in the week 
all our lessons are conducted with reference to this 
subject. For instance, in the reading-class, I choose 
a book upon animals, and always find time for useful 
instruction and good advice. My “copies” for 
writing are facts in natural history, and impress upon 
the pupils ideas of justice and kindness towards use- 
ful animals, 

In written exercises, in spelling and composition, 
I teach the good care which should be taken of do- 
mestic animals, and the kindness which should be 
shown them. I prove that, by not overworking them, 
and by keeping them in clean and roomy stables, 
feeding them well, and treating them kindly ana 
gently, a greater profit and larger crops may be ob- 
tained than by abusing them, I also speak, in this 
connection, of certain small animals which, although 
in a wild state, are very useful to farmers. 

In arithmetic, I give exampless in domestic and 
rural economy, and thus show the children, in exact 
figures, the amount which may be made by farming 
when domestic animals are kindly treated. 

Besides all this, we have a practical conversation 
on two afternoons in the week, when I often explain 
the law. 

The results of my instruction have been, and are, 
exceedingly satisfactory. My ideas have deeply im- 
pressed my pupils, and have exercised the best influ- 
ence upon their lives and characters. Ever since I 
introduced the subject into my school I have found 
the children less disorderly, but, instead, more gentle 
and affectionate towards each other. They feel more 
and more kindly towards animals, and have entirely 
given up the cruel practice of robbing nests and kill- 
ing small birds. They are touched by the suffering 
and misery of animals, and the pain which they feel 
when they see them cruelly used has been the means 
of exciting other persons to pity and compassion. 

My lessons reach adults through the example and 
advice of the children, and also by the following 
method: My pupils have the book entitled “ Mon- 
sieur Lesage; or, Talks About Useful Animals,” by 
M. Bourgutn, honorary president of the Paris society. 
By my advice the book is taken home, and is read 
with interest in the winter evenings, giving rise to 
the best effects. In my evening class I also teach 
adults principles of kindness in the same manner as 
in my day-school, and with the same success. 

The best proof of the good effects of my teaching 
is the constitution of a little society formed by my 
pupils, who have pledged themselves to put in prac- 
tice the principles which they have learned, and to 
spread them abroad. 

I close this letter with the hope that principles of 
kindness and compassion to animals will soon be 
taught in every school. The best way of doing this 
is, it seems to me, to introduce them into the daily 
exercises, to establish among the pupils a little society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and to intro- 
duce good buoks on the subject among families. 


[ Dec., 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE following lists of questions are from 

the last issues of the /mdiana Journal 

and the J//inots Schoolmaster. They may 

suggest new subjects for investigation to not 

a few readers of Zhe Journal. The first list 

was prepared by the Indiana State Board of 
Education, for September, 1876: 


ARITHMETIC.—Which of the following problems 
_are possible? Illustrate each: A concrete number-- 
a concrete number ; a concrete number- an abstract 
number; an abstract number-:-an abstract number ; 
an abstract nuinber+-a concrete number. In a fac- 
tory there are three wheels which revolve 20, 60, and 
75 times a minute, respectively; what is the least 
time in which all ot them will make an exact number 
of revolutions? A plank is 18% feet long, 1-6 feet 
thick, and contains 1124 cubic feet; what is its width ? 
Change the difference between 124 Ib., 2 oz., and#3 
lb., 13 0z., to the decimal ofa ton. Is 15 per cent. 
the same as 15 cents ? and give reason for your opin- 
ion. Define indorser, maker, and maturity as used 
in percentage, If 10 barrels of apples will pay for 
5 cords of wood, and 2 cords of wood will pay tor 4 
tons of hay, how many barrels of apples will it take 
to pay for 50 tons of hay? When the principal, in- 
terest, and time are given, how do you find the rate? 
Illustrate, How much clover seed will be required 
to sow a lot 75 feet by 120 feet, at the rate of 5-6 
bushels to the acre? A man in crossing a stream 
500 yards wide was drifted down 200 yards, How 
tar was he from the-starting point ? 

GEOGRAPHY.— What isa canon ? Locate the most 
celebrated canon in the world. Name the five great 
monarchies ir the northern hemisphere. When are 
the days and nights equal in Indiana? Of what use 
are glaciers, and where are they to be found? What 
are periodical winds ? Where do we tind the ostrich, 
porcupine, walrus, elephant, and unicorn? Where 
are tea, coffee, sugar, indigo, and buckwheat pro- 
duced? What is a water shed? What prominent 
water-shed is in Indiana? A line drawn from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans would pass through what states ? 
The equator crosses what political divisions ? 

GRAMMAR.—Name the different forms of sentences. 
Define each. Tell the difference between a complex 
sentence and a compound sentence; write a complex 
and a compound sentence. Analyze the following 
sentence, and parse the words italicized: “ Having 
reached the bridge, we opened fire upon the enemy. ’ 
Tell the different uses which the pronoun may have 
in the sentence; illustrate each use. Write the in- 
terrogative pronouns and use each in a sentence. 
What class of nouns ad@ in forming the plural ? 
what ones add es ? How many voices have verbs ? 
why? Give the synopsis of some verb using the first 
person, singular number, active voice. What is 
meant by parsing ? Correct the following and give 
reasons: ‘‘The wind blew fierce and the waves dashed 
high. You may learn the ninth and tenth page.” 

HisTtory.—Give an account of the discoveries 
made by the first Dutch explorer in the United States. 
What three colonies originally constituted the pres- 
ent state of Connecticut ? What were the peculiari- 
ties of their respective constitutions? When was the 
constitution of the United States adopted? When 


did it go into full operation? Describe, briefly, the 
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Mexican war and its results. What event of great 
commercial importance to both continents took place 
in 1866? Give a brief description of it. 

PHysIOLoGY.—How does exercise affect the cir- 
culation? What are the functions of the blood? 
Why should clothing be worn loose? Why is salt 
meat inferior to fresh meat as an article of food? 
What are the consequences of excessive exercise ? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.—State your reasons for 
refraining from boxing the ears, pulling the hair, or 
any like punishment of a child, What are the charac- 
teristics of good school government? State, briefly, 
the results to be secured on the first day of school ? 
Why should orderly and systematic movements of 
pupils to and from recitation, recess, etc., be insisted 
upon ? 

ILLINOIS STATE EXAMINATION, 

AsSTRONOMY.—In about what time does light pass 
from the Sun to the Earth; to Neptune; to the fixed 
star nearest the Solar System? How many degrees 
in breadth is a temperate zone of the Earth, and why ? 
What is the least possible, and what is the greatest 
meridiona! altitude of the sun during a year to an 
observer on latitude 40° N., and about what are the 
dates of these occurrences? Does the local time of 
the rising and the setting of the sun, on a given day, 
depend upon the latitude, or upon the longitude, of 
the location of the observer? Should the earth re- 
tain its present shape, but cease to revolve upon its 
axis, would there be precession of the equinoxes ? 
And what, if any, would be the resulting change in 
the relative positions of the equinoctial and the Eclip- 
tic? Find the ‘distance through which the moon 
should fall toward the earth in one second of time; 
16.08 feet being a measure of the attractive force of 
the earth at its surface, Write the proportion, giving 
the result in feet. Give Halley’s method of finding 
the solar parallax by observations of the transit of 
Venus. Draw a diagram, and illustrate so that your 
idea may be clearly seen. What are the fixed stars 
supposed to be, and why? Name the four fixed 
stars nearest the Earth. How are the constituents 
of the solar atmosphere found by use of the spectro- 
scope ? 

ZooLocy.—Give a comprehensive definition of an 
animal. Do birds approach nearer mammals or rep- 
tiles in their affinities, and why? Give, in regular 
sequence, a list of the terms used by classicists, pass- 
ing from the individual to the kingdom, and giving 
} a brief outline of the generalizations which lead to 
the use of the terms, Indicate the differences between 
a reptile anda fish. Define homology and illustrate 
the use of the term by comparing individuals of at 
least six families ef the vertebrates. How do insects 
breathe, and how does the heart of them differ from 
that of mammals? Describe the metamorphoses of 
the batrachians, Contrast the structure and manner 
of growth of the horns of the deer and sheep. Give 
a brief statement of the reasons which would induce 
you in your private studies to make a specialty of 
some department of zoology. What do we know 
concerning the origin of lite? What is meant by 
spontaneous generation ? 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Make a concise argu- 
ment proving, first, the indestructibility of matter ; 
ana, second, the indestructibility of force. Define 
heat, light, matter and motion. What isthe physical 
source of all terrestial motion, except motions of the 
Earth? Name the six simple machines called the 
mechanical powers. Explain how the pendulum is 





used to determine the forin of the Earth. Give three 
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laws for the vibration of strings. What is sound ? 
and give its velocity per second in air; in water. 
What is an octave in music? Define the diatonic scale. 
Why does the prism decompose light? and give the 
names of the seven colors of the spectrum in their 
order, A power of 20 lbs., by means of a screw, ex- 
erts a pressure of 800 lbs.; the threads are one-half 
inch apart; what is the circumference of the circle in 
which the power moves ? 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.— Describe and explain the 
general features of the drainage of North America. 
Describe the circulation of the sea by means of ocean 
currents, and give the cause. Give the reason for 
the marked contrast in the temperature on the oppo- 
site coasts of the North Atlantic. How are glaciers 
and icebergs formed? Name the five great types 
into which mankind is usually divided. What three 
of them are found in Asia? Give the reasons for 
the various colors of the clouds, when the sun is near 
the horizon; and state why red and orange tints pre- 
vail. Give a brief description of the lakes recently 
discovered in the interior of Africa; names, altitude, 
latitude and Iengitude. Give the points of similarity 
and contrast of the land masses of the old and new 
worlds, in respect to length, breadth, mountain chains, 
peninsulas, and location of the highest mountains. 
Explain the phenomenon of rain, and give the rea- 
sons why most of the rain that falls in Illinois comes 
south-west and west. What is the source of all ani- 
mal and vegetable life on earth? 


—_—_—__~<—+.> — 


ORDER IN EDUCATION. 





N a recent work on the ‘‘ True Order of 
Studies,’’ by Dr. Hill, the former Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, the idea is. brought 
prominently forward that in every depart- 
ment of instruction the concrete should in- 
variably precede and prepare the way for the 
abstract. The perceptive faculties should 
be cultivated long before the reflective. Ob- 
servation first, thought afterwards; things 
first, properties and laws afterwards; habits 
of action first, reasons and principles after- 
wards. Thus, in mathematics, which he 
places first in the order of studies, because 
conceptions of form, time and number un- 
derlie all other conceptions, t1e would com- 
mence in geometry in its simple concrete 
forms, because the shape and figure of objects 
attract the child before he thinks of count- 
ing them. Long before any attempt was 
made to produce the results of logical 
thought, for which the problems of geometry 
are so well adapted, he would train the 
senses tu an acute perception of shape, form, 
weight and figure, both by the use of blocks 
and drawings, thus making the child thor- 
oughly familiar with the tools by which, in 
after years, he may discipline his mind to 
consecutive thought and argument. 
In every other study Dr. Hill advises the 
same order of precedence. In science he 
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would lead the child to notice phenomena, 
and to examine natural objects, long before 
announcing to him the general laws upon 
which they are based. He would interest 
him in the experiment first, and stimulate his 
curiosity to know the cause, instead of using 
it, as is generally done, simply as an illustra- 
tion of the text-book. Let him first become 
familiar with Nature and then study her laws. 
Thus botany would be commenced in the 
field and forest, geology among the rocks, 
astronomy under the clear and starlit sky, 
zoology in the museum. Or where this is 
impossible, the actual plant, insect or mineral 
would at least be presented to the child as 
the source from which all his instruction 
should be drawn. The same thought is 
vividly illustrated in art, language and politi- 
cal economy, all of which have their con- 
crete forms and their abstract principles, the 
former being well adapted for the education 
of young children through their perceptive 
faculties; the latter only suitable for the 
mental vigor of the more advanced student. 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting de- 
partment into which this idea may be car- 
ried, is that of ethics. To attempt to ex- 
plain to a child the various theories of right 
and wrong, to teach him in any technical 
way the laws of morality, the reasons which 
underlie duty, or the secret causes of good 
or evil, would be worse than wasted effort. 
It would actually confuse his unprepared 
mind with distinctions that he could not 
fathom, and lead him to doubt the reality 
of his moral sense. The natural method 
here, as in intellectual studies, is to present 
the concrete alone, reserving the abstract 
for a later stage. Nothing will so firmly 
impress him with a sense of obligation, as to 
see that those to whom he naturally looks 
up, are bound by it. If he habitually ob- 
serves his parents and teachers, following 
closely and conscientiously the path of right- 
doing, he will insensibly be drawn to it more 
closely than by the most urgent exhortation, 
counsel, orcommand. There is a contagion 
in moral sentiment that no one can escape, 
least of all the impressible child. Feelings 
and emotions are never confined to the 
source from which they originate, but pass by 
an electric sympathy into those who witness 
them. So there can be no surer way of training 
a child to be pure and noble, than to accustom 
him to the society of the pure and noble. 
Not only peuple but books, and especially 
the stories in which children delight, also 
exercise a marked influence on their charac- 
ters. Much popular juvenile literature is in- 
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jurious, from the easy introduction it gives 
to coarse and vicious characters and scenes 
of immorality. Often they are covered 
with a glamour which quite hides their real 
character, and even when they are cun 

demned, the rebuke makes less impression 
on the young reader than the exciting and 
impure details. Lives of good and great 
men and women in history, and ideals of 
purity and strength in fiction, all bear, on 
the other hand, a magnetic influence towards 
‘virtue, and may safely be placed in the hands 
of the young. 

It is by these actual and natural methods 
that we must hope, if at all, to establish the 
moral character of the child, After he has 
learned to love goodness, to revere wisdom, 
to appreciate the beauty of justice, kindness 
and truth, it will be time enough to give 
him abstract ideas of their nature and foun- 
dation. After he has acquired good habits 
and right tendencies, it will be time enough 
to show him the laws which underlie them. 
Meantime we can do him no greater service 
than to keep before him models of right 
living, and to draw him by sympathy into 
unison with them. 


Se 


TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 


N the Illinois Schoo/master, Mary Allen 
West discusses with good judgment the 
scnool organization of the township. As a 
vindication and commendation of what has 
been for a long time our policy in Pennsyl- 
vania, it will be read with. interest. 


The first difficulty, which our present system pre- 
sents, is having two sets of officers—township trus- 
tees and district directors—whose duties overlap, and 
in some measure conflict; ¢. g., directors raise the 
money and build school houses, trustees own them, 
while the care and control of them revert to direc 
tors, a state of things which suggests the old Saddu- 
saic question, ‘*‘ Whose wife shall she be in the great 
resurrection?”’ An amusing instance of the muddle 
this state of things produces, even in the brain of a 
lawyer, occurred a few weeks ago. Our State’s At- 
torney came to me asking the address of the trustees 
of acertain school district. On my mildly hinting 

, that there were no such officers known to the law, 
and inquiring what he really did want, I learned 
that injury had been done school property, and he 
wished to know in what name to prosecute for dam- 
ages. I stated, as well as I could, the duties oftrus- 
tees and directors. ‘* Well,’ said he, “ between your 
trustees who own, and your directors who build and 
control school houses, I'll be shot if I know in whose 
name to prosecute.” 

Statistical reports are another cause of irritation; 
trustees, through the treasurer, are held responsible 
for them, but the data are furnished by directors. My 
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an average in a township, keep their books in good 
shape, and make reports promptly and accurately, 
On the other hand, directors complain that township 
officers are remiss or careless in the matter of mak- 
ing the enumerations on which appropriations are 
based, By-the-by, this enumeration must be by @is- 
tricts, but the duty of making it devolves upon the 
township officers. As Dr. Bateman says: ‘ When 
the legal responsibility rests upon one set of officers, 
while the consequences of their action affect another 
set, it would be strange if friction did not arise.” 

Another cause of irritation is district boundary 
lines. We all know cases in which children would 
be much better accommodated by attending some 
other school than the one in their own district, either 
because of distance or attainments, True, permission 
can be gained to do so, but it is a troublesome pro- 
cess; school officers, being human, sometimes, as they 
have aways the power to do, refuse such requests 
from motives other than a desire to secure the great- 
est good to the greatest number. Abolish district 
lines, and one prolific source of trouble would cease 
to exist. 

Perhaps the sorest evil in our present system is the 
multiplicity of school officers, By actual count Knox 
county has 647; Illinois is estimated to have nearly 
40,000. Every business man knows that work is best 
done when done by the fewest hands. “ One boy is a 
boy; two boys half a boy; three boys, no boy atall,”’ 
and the same is true of men. There is little room to 
doubt that our school affairs would be more efficiently 
managed by one-tenth the number of officers than 
they can be by this army 40,000 strong. 

No other department, either of government or bus- 
iness, shows such complexity; common-sense dic- 
tates that we simplify matters, and thus secure ine 
creased efficiency, This multiplicity of officers ne- 
cessitates a multiplicity of petty elections. By our 
present system 12,000 regular school elections must 
be held in the state annually; extra elections largely 
increase this number. Just think of the time thus 
consumed, for each one requires one day’s time from 
at least three persons, the clerk and two judges, and 
more or less time from each voter, on the very lowest 
estimate 60,000 days in the aggregate. Each man’s 
time cannot be worth less than $1.50 per day—$go,- 
000 to begin with. Then, there is the expense of 
notice, poll books, tally lists, returns, etc. 

Then, in proportion to the increase of local elec- 
tions, is the increase in the chances for neighborhood 
quarrels—no slight matter. Our county clerk said to 
me on my election, ‘* You have now got all the neigh- 
borhood fusses in the county on your hands, for they 
are always lugged into school matters.” And it is 
a good deal so. Personal prejudices and differences, 
which would be sunk entirely out of sight in larger 
elections, are often brought into a district election, 
and turn the scale, without any reference to the high- 
est good of the school. 

On the other hand, when there is no exciting cause, 
these elections are neglected. Last week a direc- 
tor told me that lately, when the removal of a direc- 
tor from their district made an election necessary, 
three were called. The first time no one but himself 


came; the second, the remaining director kept him 
company ; the third, five voters were present, and 
went through the motions which place a man in one 
of the most responsible school offices for three years, 
When we consider the innumerable multitude of 
elections our people are called upon to attend, I do 





treasurers say not more than one set of directors on 


not know that we can blame them for neglecting some. 
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The difficulties which arise from the multiplicity 
of school districts are so many and grievous, [ dare 
not commence upon them lest I forget to stop. And 
the number of districts is increasing continually ; it 
may increase infinitely for all the law says. 

Our present plan necessitates a most complex and 
vexatious system of special taxation. For example, 
Knox county has 186 districts; 186 different rates 
of taxation. Is it any wonder that mistakes some- 
times occur in attempting to manipulate this complex 
machinery? When such mistakes do occur, there 
are always bitter complaints against the county clerk ; 
for my part I wonder county clerks do not make 
more mistakes than they do. Nobody objects to the 
same rate of taxation throughout the township for 
other purposes, why should school taxes be an excep- 
tion? Are not schools just as much fuddic benefits 
as are roads and bridges ? 

Could the school affairs of the township be con- 
ducted by a board in whose hands should be the du- 
ties now divided between trustees and directors in 
such bewildering contusion, we believe they would 
be mach more efficiently managed, at less cost, and 
with less friction. We believe the grade of our schools 
would be advanced, a better class of teachers would 
be employed, and employed more permanently, bet- 
ter systems of classifications made possible, anda 
long step taken toward the establishment of township 
high schools. This conviction is based not upon 
theory, but upon facts, ‘This is substantially the sys- 
tem under which our village and city schools have 
secured such efficiency. Chicago, with 300,000 in- 
habitants and 35,000 scholars in her public schools, 
finds no difficuity in managing her. school affairs 
through one Board. The same is true of all large 
cities. It would be impossible for them to carry on 
their schools in any other way. 

But, it is objected, the conditions of city and 
country district are so different, one is no. criterion 
for the other. ‘Lrue, but we have abundant evidence 
that the township system is as well adapted to coun- 
try districts as to cities, In our own state several 
townships have adopted it, as can be done under ex- 
isting laws, by consolidating all the districts into one. 
Wherever this consolidation has been effected, the 
results are just those predicted here. Many states 
have adopted it, and under it their schools have 
greatly increased in efficiency, with iessened expense. 

Pennsylvania has brought this system to nearly 
practical perfection; its aumirable results have there 
been tested and demonstrated for many years. With 
a million more population than we, she has 2,100 
boards of directors, while we have over 12,000, 
Those best competent to judge, from state superin- 
tendent down, testify that the township system has 
secured permanency of territorial boundaries, better 
grading, visitation and supervision of schools, better 
teachers and methods of teaching, and more prompt 
and accurate reports. 

Indiana adopted the system in 1865; the rapid 
strides she has made in educational matters during 
the last ten years attest the success of the experiment. 
After this topic was assigned me I wrote to Hon. J. 
H. Smart, State Superintendent of Indiana, asking 
him how the system worked. He replies: “The 
schools are in charge of township trustees, who are 
authorized to build houses, employ teachers, and 
manage the schools. In each of the incorporated 
towns and villages we have a school board of three. 
This makes about 1,500 school officers for the state. 
The system works well—far better than the district 
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system. It is utterly impossible to unify a school 
system in which you have 20,000 school officers.” 
What could he say to 40,000 ? 

In view of all these facts, in view of all the argu- 
ments our own experience teaches us, can we, as 
superintendents, aim at anything less than township 
school organization in every county, and a genuine 
high school in every township ? 


a 


OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
SHALL WE CHANGE THEM ? 


HE reasons for and against making the 
metric weights and measures the only 
legal standards in this country are pretty 
thoroughly canvassed in the majority and 
minority reports of the Franklin Institute, 
appointed to eonsider the question at the 
request of the Boston Society of Civil Eng:- 
neers. The majority report urgently opposes 
the change, believing that the possible ben- 
efits to be reaped from it would not make 
up for the damages done during the transi- 
tion ; and that our government has already 
done all that can fairly be asked of it by 
making the metric system legal. 

In the first place the motive for change 
which originally gave rise to the French sys- 
tem does not exist with us. There is among 
us nothing like the legal confusion of weights 
and measures which existed in France when 
the Bishop of Autun first proposed a reform. 
Our standards are few, and have the same 
value in California asin Maine ; those which 
the metric system was designed to supersede 
were numerous, widely various, and of nar- 
rowly local use. ‘There were, for example, 
thirteen different lengths of the foot, all le- 
gal, in France ; eighteen legal yards, twenty- 
one legal pounds, twenty-four legal bosseaux, 
thirteen legal tonneaux, and so on; and the 
range of quantity represented was often enor- 
mous, as between 12,203 cubic inhces and 
97,980 cubic inches in the various tonneaux. 

‘Then the opportunity presented to France 
was favorable for a change: a time of revo- 
lution, when the social order was overturned 
and a new political system inaugurated. Be- 
sides, the people of France had always been 
used to having the government interfere with 
their private affairs. Wearenot. The gen- 
eral government has not even undertaken to 
enforce compliance with existing standards, 
which the constitution authorizes it to fix; 
and if enacted, a law abolishing them and 
substituting the metric weights and measures 
would probably remain a dead letter unless 
enforced by means to which the people would 
not submit. 
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The argument of the committee is broken 
at this point by a digression in regard to the 
difficulties which the French experienced in 
bringing about the change; an interesting 
summary of the history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the metric system, but without 
any bearing on the present question, since 
the system is now complete, if not perfect, 
and many other countries have adopted it 
without any such difficulty or derangement 
of trade. 

- The objections to the metre as a standard 
are more cogent. It cannot be made uni- 
versal. It was drawn from the circle and 
the sphere, yet neither of these forms will 
submit to the decimal metrical system. 

The measurement of time, of the degrees of the 
circle, for the study of navigation, geography, and 
astronomy, successfully rejected it, although the 
prime idea of the Commission was to connect these 
subjects with ordinary weights and measures, by 
making the metre (the forty-millionth part of the cir- 
cumference of the earth) the unit of linear measure, 
and the second (the hundred-thousandth part of the 
day) the unit of time, by means of the pendulum 
beating 100,000 seconds. The metre and the second 
were then the intermediate links in a long chain con- 
necting Science and practical life, having the solar 
system at one end and a quart measure on the other. 
It is singular that the parts of this chain applicable to 
the calculations of Science were at once abandoned 
for their inconvenience, and the parts applicable to 
the uses of yard sticks, pound weights, and quart 
measures were imposed upon the people by compul- 
sory laws for nearly twenty years, without regard to 
the still greater inconvenience to them.” 

In the end a compromise had to be made 
for the convenience of commerce, and arbi- 
trary standards, susceptible of divisions into 
halves, quarters, thirds, and so on, were au- 
thorized, ‘‘ in harmony with the daily wants 
and usages of practical life.’’ Another seri- 
ous objection to the metre as a standard arises 
from the fact that it is as arbitrary as the 


foot. Theoretically, it is the ten millionth 


part of the earth’s quadrant, but the adopted 
length has been proved incorrect, so that the 
actual standard is not a definite fraction of 
the earth’s circumference, but the arbitrary 
rod in the public archives. As there remains 
not even a sentimental reason for accepting 
the metre as a standard, convenience alone 
should determine the question of its adop- 
tion. On this point the committee hold that 
it is not nearly so satisfactory as the foot, 
while the confusion, labor and expense of 
changing standards would be enormous. The 
metre is only decimally divided, whereas the 
foot, besides being divided into tenths and 
hundredths, isalso divided into inches, giving 
the even half, third, fourth, fifth, sixth,eighth, 
tenth, twelfth, and sixteenth of the inch. 
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Again, if we change our standard for the 
sake of uniformity with France, we must 
sever our uniformity with Great Britain, with 
which three-fifths of our foreign commerce 
is transacted. And the change would entail 
a much greater expense than usually im- 
agined. All our land surveys have been 
made in acres, feet and inches, and are so 
recorded in our public records with the titles 
to the land. ‘‘Hundreds of years would 
elapse before we could permit ourselves to 
forget these old measures.’’ The industrial 
arts have of late years acquired a far greater 
extent and precision than ever known be- 
fore, with an infinite variety of costly tools 
for working to exact measurements. To 
change our standard would necessitate a 
corresponding change in all these, entailing 
enormous loss. A new outfit for a well- 
regulated machine shop, employing 250 
workmen, for example, would cost, it has 
been estimated, not less than $150,000, or 
$600 for each workman. 

“Tf new weights and measures are to be adopted, 
all the scale beams in the country must be regradu- 
ated and readjusted; the thousands of tuns of brass 
weights, the myriads of gallon, quart and pint meas- 
ures, and of buShel, half-bushel and peck measures, 
and every measuring rule and rod of every descrip- 
tion throughout the land, must be thrown aside, and 
others, which the common mind cannot estimate, 
must be substituted.”’ Further, “the great mass of 
English technical literature would become almost 
useless, and must be translated from a languege 
which we, and the nation which we have the most to 
do with, understand perfectly, into a new tongue 
which is strange to most of our people.” 

The change may seem easy enough to 
closet scholars, who use weights and meas- 
ures only in calculations; but to practical 
users of weights and measures, the producers 
and handlers of the material wealth of the 
country, the necessary cost of the change 
would vastly outweigh any possible theoreti- 
cal benefit to be derived from it. 

The report of the minority of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Robert Briggs, is less an argu- 
ment than a vigorous protest against the 
positions taken by the majority, as untrue, 
irrational, or absurd. Mr. Briggs agrees 
with the majority, however, in holding that 
‘*it is inexpedient to attempt at present to 
anticipate by enactment the time when this 
great step in the progress of human civiliza- 
tion and unity (the adoption of the metric 
system) shall be taken by the government of 
the United States.’’ But he does so “solely 
upon the grounds of the incomplete prepa- 
ration and education of the people, and their 
want of appreciation of the immense advan- 
tages in the progress of the arts and the ap- 
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plications of the sciences which the metric 
system presents.’’ 

The opportunity was a favorable one for 
presenting a strong argnment for the change, 
based on the practical experience of those 
European and South American States which 
have adopted the metric system ; and it isa 
pity that Mr. Briggs did not avail himself 
of it. Much better than any protest against 
the statements of the majority of the com- 
mittee would have been an array of facts 
showing that the metric system had been 
adopted by countries, other than France, 
without the evil results predicted. 

Scientific American. 


- 
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ALFRED KUMNER, 





T is a well-known fact that some _ teach- 
ers have little power of originating or 
devising, and, yet, it is equally well-known 
that the successful teacher is, in some sense 
at least, an inventor. That is to say, he is 
a person of ways and means, a person skill- 
ful in contrivances, fertile in resources, and 
always ready for any emergencies. I have 
known teachers, and so have you, who were 
very much alarmed when half-an-hour or an 
hour was to be filled up in some unusual 
way ; perhaps the recitation closes some fif- 
teen minutes earlier than usual, or the liter- 
ary exercises, on Friday afternoon, are half- 
an-hour shorter, and then comes the unan- 
swered, and, to many teachers, the alarming 
question, How shall the time be employed ? 
If all the several fifteen minutes, half-hours 
and hours that, in a single year, are squan- 
dered in this way all through our state could 
be aggregated, the wasted golden hours would 
be found to exceed by far, both in number 
and in value, the golden doilars, aye, or the 
greenback dollars either, of the richest man 
in Hoosierdom. And we inquire with the 
poet: 
** Who's seen my day ? 
*Tis gone away, 
Nor left a trace 
In any place. 
If I could only find 
Its footfall in some mind, 
Some spirit waters stirred 
By wand of deed or word, 
I should not stand at shadowy eve, 
And for my day so grieve, and grieve.’’ 
Oh, wasted hours! oh, precious time! 
should it not be redeemed ? Yes; but how? 
what are the ways and means? It is to the 
answering of this question that I address 
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myself, and, for the sake of greater clearness 
and precision, as well as for novelty’s sake, 
I have arranged my thoughts in the form of 
a dialogue, as follows : 


Miss Slow.—I don’t see how it is, Mr. Ready, that 
you are always so enthusiastic in your school work ; 
Iam sure I try hard, and yet I seem to accomplish 
very little, and am often at my wit’s end to know 
what or how to do; and, above all, I seem to lack 
that earnestness or enthusiasm which characterizes you. 

Mr. Ready.—Enthusiasm, Miss Slow, is the result 
of earnest thought, and of an intelligent use of cer- 
tain ways and means to definite ends. 

Miss Slow.—Yes, yes; but, after all, what are these 
ways and means, and how is enthusiasm maintained ? 

Mr. Ready.—Well, Miss Slow, to be explicit with 
you, the cause of my zeal, just now, is a microscope. 

Miss Slow.—A microscore! 

Mr. Ready.—Yes, and I answer you that this en- 
thusiasm is not confined to myself, but has taken pos- 
session of my entire school, and we are having a de- 
lightful time studying together the mysteries and 
beauties of the hidden microscopic world around us. 
We began our studies with the mechanism of the 
microscope itself, for we were anxious to know some- 
thing, at least, of the mechanical arrangement of the 
instrument that madeto us such wonderful revelations : 
thus we had several lessons on the different parts of 
the microscope, the manner in which they act, and 
the functions they perform; we had, also, several les- 
sons on the reflection, refraction, and polarization of 
light; and, finally, with the microscope itself in the 
school-room, we learned the most important lessons 
in regard to its manipulation. We were then ready 
for an advanced step; and, I am glad to tell you that 
we have learned together how to secure, to dissect, 
to prepare, and to mount objects, and, in every step 
of these processes, our enthusiasm has increased, and 
the results, all the way, have been most satisfactory. 

Miss Slow.—I suppose this accounts for the curi- 
ous drawings I saw on your board last Friday. 

Mr. Ready.—Yes, ma’am, we had about half-an- 
hour extra time last Friday afternoon, and we em. 
ployed it in putting on the board, as well as we could 
(for none of us are finished artists), the results of the 
week’s researches. One boy had mounted dry, some 
scales from a moth’s wing; another had mounted, 
in Canada balsam, a sting extracted from a small 
wasp; others had prepared and mounted flies’ wings, 
fine shavings, hairs, dried grasses taken from winter 
bouquets, etc.; a young lady of the school, one of 
the most intelligent as well as enthusiastic in work 
of this kind, had taken the eye of a moth, had care- 
fully moistened it in water, and thus removed all the 
dark pigment with which it was filled; there then 
remained an exceedingly delicate capsule, or cornea, 
which she had moistened in glycerine, and this was 
her object. You, perhaps, imagine the pride of this 
girl, as she heard the expressions of wonder and ad- 
miration from both teacher and school while they 
were eagerly looking at the convex surface of her 
object with its innumerable hexagonal openings so 
like the cell of the honey-bee, only infinitely more 
delicate and beautiful. All of these results were 
portrayed, as accurately as possible, upon the board, 
and thus the research of one became not only the 
means of the mformation, but of the inspiration as 
well, of all the others, At other times,I have yrought 
my own microscope into the school room, placed a 
previously selected object in it, arranged the light, 
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adjusted the focus, and then allowed ten minutes to 
the forty members of my school for filing up to the 
microscope and examining the object ; this, you see, 
allows each of the forty fifteen seconds for looking ; 
at their seats they write in a book kept for the pur- 
pose, an account of what they see, and these accounts 
or descriptions are afterwards read, criticised, and, 
if need be, elaborated by the teacher, and accurate 
representations drawn by all; then, if necessary, a 
different part of the same object is brought into the 
field of view, the focus again adjusted, and the fore- 
going processes repeated. If you have never tried 
this, or a similar method of teaching and occupying 
- spare time, you would be surprised at its enlivening 
influence. 
Miss Slow.—But I can’t afford to buy a microscope. 
Mr. Ready.—Perhaps you can’t; but nine teachers 
out of every ten can afford it. That will depend, 
not upon your daily wages, but upon what views of 
life and of your profession you take. If you live to 
impress and inspire the rising generations, if you live 
to ennoble and elevate your own intellectual and 
moral life, you can well afford to own not only a mi- 
croscope, but many similar means of achies ing these 
praiseworthy ends, For fifteen or twen'y dollars 
you can buy a microscope that will answer your pur- 
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Miss Slow.—Aren’t you becoming just a little sen- 
timental now? To bring you back to the subject, 
tell me, is it true that you have a specimen of the 
bubo maximus in your room ? 

Mr. Ready.—Do not place too light an estimate 
on the truths you designate as sentiment ; for, if senti- 
ment, they are still truths—truths upon which all 
teachers must plant themselves in order to flourish. 
Yes, I have in my school room not only a fine speci- 
men of the éub0 maximus, but specimens also of the 
falco borealis, trochilus colubris, and many fine speci- 
mens of the feathered tribe, together with a few bugs, 
lizards, spiders, frogs, etc. I assure you we have 
learned more in one month of research in the woods, 
in the waters, under logs and fences, in preparing 
and classifying our specimens, than we could possi- 
bly have learned in three months from the text-book 
alone. Our zoology tells us of the beauty and func- 
tions of the plumage of birds, the remarkable power 
of their wings, the lightness of their frame, the shape 
of their mandibles, the arrangement of their toes, of 
| their classification with reference to these and other 
| peculiarities; it tells us of the metamorphosis of in- 
| sects, their artificial structure, their respiration, their 





senses, their masticating and digestive apparatus, etc. 
—all this and many ot)er things we not only learn 


pose very well, and smailer ones, for class use, can | from our text book but actually see and examine for 


be purchased for three dollars, or even le-s. 

Miss Slow.—But it seems that the art of drawing 
necessarily accompanies the art of microscopy, that 
the latter largely depends upon the former, and I am 
sure I can’t draw 


Mr. Ready.—The connection between the two arts | 


is not as intimate as you suppose, and, besides, you 
can learn to draw. You can easily learn to draw 
plain geometrical figures, simple outline sketches, 
and, by skillfully using the imagination and superior 
artistic skill of your classes, you can easily make up 
for your own deficiencies. Again, if you will take 
up Kriisi’s, or White’s, or Willson’s Drawing Series, 
spend half-an-hour each day in the pleasant recreation 
of teaching yourself the art of drawing, you will soon 


have skill sufficient to delineate any microscopic object | 


that you may examine. 
Miss Slow.—Would you have me make a hobby 
of the microscope ? 


Mr. Ready.—Yes, ma’am; of the microscope, or | 


of somethirg else. Hobbies are not injurious, but 
only their excessive use is so; and it is even better 


to have a hobby, and to ride it to death, thanto have | 


no hobby at all; or, to drop this hobbling fignre, it is 
better to thoronghly understand, and carefully and 
continually to study one subject, whatever it may be, 


ourselves in our numerous specimens, 
| Miss Slowy.—But isn’t such a course very burden- 
some ? 

Mr. Ready.—Laborious, burdensome; philosoph- 
ical, bu! not difficult; it is not the only way, but it 
is the best way-to teach. It is called the objective 
method of instruction and is said to be peculiarly 
well adapted to the development of the child-mind 
—then, let mine be a child-mind forever, for the 
pleasure of independent research in God’s diamond 
mines of truth, is equaled only by the pleasure of 
placing these truths, on the objective plan, before 
the imaginative minds of others, 

Miss. Slow.—But, after all, do you think it proper 
for me, a lady, to engage in such pursuits? 

Mr. Ready.—Certainly proper for you, as a lady; 
eminently proper for you asa teacher. Yousee, the 
| day of eeping schon! is past, and the day of teaching 
| school has come. Woman, everywhere, is seeking 
| professional skill, and in no profession with more 
| grace and fitness than in teaching ; but let her be in 
| earnest, let her enter boldly upon her explorations 
in the field of nature if she wishes to stand side by 
side with those whose researches have given us the 
sciences of botany, geology, chemistry, zoology, as- 
tronomy, physics, and the various philosophies. If 


than to take no profound interest in anything. I | a beaten path will not do, let her discover a new one: 


need not teil you, however, that it isn’t necessary 


every leaf, every stone every creature, is a volume 


that anything should become a permanent hobby, I | written all over and ¢4rough with lines of wondrous 


believe in semporary, not permanent, hobbies. 


| beauty; it is as if the Creator had taken into His 


Miss Slow.—Well, Vll think about it, and, per- | hand of skill and power a sunbeam, and had written 


haps, I shall be able to work up more enthusiasm 
about something. 

Mr, Ready.—Aye, that’s the word; work is the 
word; it is the ofem sesame to greater beauties and 


mines of wealth than poets ever dreamed of, or Ara- | 
bian stories know: a magic word, the key to ear- | 


in the minutest creation some secret of His own, the 

| discovery of which He has left to our own ingenuity 
and industry. 

Miss Slow.—Are there not other and, perhar., 

simpler ways in which I may increase my interest ia 

my work, and acquire that readiness in which I am 


nestness, the passport to true greatness, the source of | now so deficient ? 


self-confidence ; often mistaken for genius, since it is 
the infallible precursor of success; it is the inspirer 


of hope, the crown and not the curse of true man- | 
Everything has its price, and, in our profes. | liant thoughts, come when we least expect them; 


hood. 


Mr. Ready.—Yes, I will suggest another; it is 
this: carry with you constantly a note-book in which 
you make daily jottings. Thoughts, perchance bril- 


sion, not gold, nor rank, nor beauty, nor talent, but | and, conversely, thoughts, dri//iant thoughts, when 
work only can purchase success. 


we most need them, are often least at our command; 
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means of imprisoning ideas when they do come, and 
thus holding them in reservation for future use. You 
hear a remark on the street, an impression is made 
on your mind by a song, you discover a fact new to 
you, or see an old one in a new light; so it is every 
day, and he is the ready teacher who has always at 
hand some means of preserving these fleeting im- 
pressions; therefore, carry a note-book and use it, | 
cultivate habits of close observation (as you will be | 
likely to do if you carry the note-book), and it will | 
rarely be the case that you are not ready for any of 
the numerous emergencies of your school-life. If | 
the keeping of a pocket note-book be supplemented | 
by a persistent use of a scrap-book, mucilage, and a 
pair of scissors, so much the better. The selection 
and arrangement of various items, scraps, longer ar- | 
ticles, pictures, etc., will give information and plea- 
sure to you and your school; and you will want for | 
| 





your scrap-book the best material only. 

Miss Slow—I am not sure that I meet very much | 
in my reading that would at all help me in teaching, 

Mr. Réady—Probably that is not the fault of the | 
reading, but of the reader. Now, Miss Slow, you | 
have asked me quite a number of questions, may I | 
ask you a few ? 

Miss Slow.—Certainly. 

Mr. Ready.—Do you take any scientific journals ? | 

Miss Slow.—No, sir. 

Mr. Ready.—Do you take the Galaxy, Scribner, | 
Harper, or any magazine of that kind ? 

Miss Slow.—N-o, sir. 

Mr. Ready.—Are you a regular subscriber for any | 
political or religious newspaper ? 

Miss Slow.—lI see our city papers every week. 











Mr. Ready.—How many educational journals do 
you take, and carefully read ? 

Miss Slow.—I sometimes borrow The School Four- 
nai from Miss Jones, but I seldom have time to 
read it. 

Mr. Ready.—Ah! after all these concessions, I 
no longer wonder that you complain of a dearth of 
ideas, of a lack of skill and enthusiasm; your case 
is not very unlike the case of one who should attempt 
to build a house without a single tool; or of one 
who should attempt to scale the Alps without a 
friend or guide to accompany and to assist him; or, 
of one who, himself in the “gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity,’’ should attempt to show others 
the way toheaven. Answer me once more: are you 
familiar with Shakspeare, Milton, Cowper, Scott, 
Burns, Bryant, Longfellow, Tennyson—with any or 
all of these poets ? 

Miss Slow—No; I never did like poetry. 

Mr. Ready—Do you read and relish history, bi- 
ography, philosophy, or general literature ? 

Miss Slow—Yes, I’m very fond of genera? litera- 
ture, and read with avidity Mr. Holmes, Marian 
Harland, Charles Reade, and—and the New Yor? 
Ledger. 

Mr. Ready—Now, Miss Slow, our conversation 
has been of sufficient length for one time, but let me 
tell you, before we part, that it is your imperative 
duty to do one of two things; either to go to work 
in some such way as I have explained, or too quit the 
profession upon which you are but a dead weight, and 
which, sooner or later, will, to your lasting disgrace, 
shake you off and thus make room for a woman of 
thought, skill, energy, and enthusiasm. 

Indiana School Fournal. 
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HE readers of Zhe Journal are aware 

that the Main Building on the Expo- 
sition grounds, at Fairmount Park, is to be 
retained and used for holding a permanent 
exhibition of the industries of all nations. 
The new board in whose hands has been 
placed the management of the enterprise is 
both able and earnest, and claim already 
that success is assured. It will be interest- 
ing to the friends of education to know that 
some 30,000 square feet of floor space has been 
set apart for a great educational exhibit. This 
space is about the same as that recently oc- 
cupied by the exhibit of France, and is as 
well suited for the purpose as any in the 
building. The board promise that nothing 
shall be left undone on their part to secure a 
collective educational exhibit unequalled by 





any the world has yet seen; and for this 


object they say they are ready to employ the 
necessary men to organize the display and 
to spend the necessary money to procure the 
material. ‘They want the aid and sympathy 
of school men throughout the country. 
Pennsylvania, of course, will second their 
efforts. 


WE have collected some valuable docu- 
ments concerning education and educational 
institutions abroad. To accomplish the 
most good, they should be published in a 
series. We have matter enough in hand to 
fill a large space in each number of Zhe 
Journal for a year. As a whole they would 
present quite a full account of the state of 
education in foreign countries. Shall we 
publish them? The expense of so doing 
will be very considerable. Some of them 
must be translated. All of them must be re- 
arranged. And work like this is tedious, and 
must be paid for liberally. If school officers 
and teachers will aid us by increasing the 
number of our subscribers, we will cheer- 
fully undertake the task. There is no good 
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reason why every teacher and school direc- 
tor in the State should not have his name on 
our subscription list. If only one-half of 
them would do so, we could double the size 
of Zhe Journal, or make a weekly of it, and 
afford to employ at least two assistant editors. 
Send in the subscribers, and we will do it; 
thus making an educational journal that shall 
have no equal in this or any other country. 


THE great Exposition virtually closed, as 
appointed, November roth. A few thousands 
of people visited it after that date, but they 
found its glories departed. Even on the 11th 
some of the best exhibits were so enclosed 
that visitors could not see them, some of the 
finest pictures had been taken from the walls, 
the breath of life had departed from the 
thousands of machines, and the work of 
packing and transporting boxes gave a com- 
mercial air to the whole aspect of the 
grounds. Before this number shall reach 
our readers all that was beautiful and grand 
in the Exposition will have departed, and 
the recollection of it will be as a dream. 

The Exposition has done us good as a 
people. It has given us an experience that 
has broadened and enriched our national 
life. It has not lessened our patriotism, but 
it has deepened our philanthropy. The na- 
tions whose exhibits we have seen at Fair- 
mount Park will never hereafter seem so far 
away from us. We shall think of them as 
neighbors. ‘The foreigners with whom we 
have so freely mingled in the business or the 
pleasures of the Exposition will never seem 
strangers to us again. We have taken a long 
step towards a universal brotherhood. The 
Exposition has, indeed, been a great school 
for all our people, old and young ; but school 
has closed, the house is shut and silenc 
reigns unbroken. : 


THE Japanese Government has established 
in the capital of the Empire a public library 
and an educational and industrial museum. 
The design of such institutions is the same 
in Japan as elsewhere, namely, to make the 
people better acquainted with literature, 
science and art. Great prominence is intended 
to be given to the educational and industrial 
part of the museum. The best apparatus 
both for the school and the farm that could 
be found in this country was purchased by 
the Japanese Commissioners to the Centen- 
nial Exposition during the past summer. 
Europe, too, has been thoroughly explored 
for aids of this character; and soon this 
**new-born’’ nation will have at Tokio a 
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collection of which the most highly civilized 
nation in the world would be proud. All 
honor to the brave Japanese! The victory 
they are winning for their country is worth 
a thousand times more than any that could 
be won by the sword. 


Pror. Brooks presents on another page 
some valuable statistics bearing upon the 
Normal School question. 


WE call special attention to the Seminary 
property advertised in this number of Zhe 
Journal. We know it to be all the adver- 
tiser claims for it. 





> 


PHILADELPHIA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


NEW building was recently erected for 

the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls, It is probably the finest building of 
the kind in the United States. The follow- 
ing isa brief description of the building, and 
a short account of what took place at the 
dedicatory exercises : 

The school is at Spring Garden and Seventeenth 
streets. It occupies a plot of ground of 188 feet on 
Spring Garden street and 171 feet on Seventeenth 
street. The building is 158 feet by 116 feet in size 
and has three fronts—on Spring Garden, Seventeenth 
and Brandywine streets. It is four stories high, be- 
sides basement and mansard roof. The basement 
story is built of brown stone and the rest of the build- 
ing is of serpentine marble, ornamented with Ohio 
bluestone, The tower on Spring Garden street is to 
be used for an observatory, In the basement are the 
laboratory, hall for calisthenics, janitor’s apartments 
and the steam heating apparatus. On the first story 
are the library, the principal’s and vice principal’s 
rooms, four class rooms for normal school purposes, 
and six for school purposes for primary pupils, to be 
taught by students in the normal school. On the 
second floor are the assembly room, 107 by 67 feet, 
16 feet high, and capable of seating 1,200 persons, a 
large lecture room and fourclass rooms, On the third 
floor are a studio for drawing and ten class-rooms. 
The fourth story is not divided, but is to be used asa 
grand play-room. The halls are handsomely carpeted 
and the class-rooms are provided with the most im- 
proved furniture. The building will accommodate 
2,800 pupils. The total cost of the lot, building and 
furniture was $266,102.28. The dedicatory exercises 
were opened by Mozart’s anthem, “ Holy, Holy 
Lord,” sung by 100 young ladies, pupils of the Nor- 
mal School for Girls, under direction of Cornelius 
Everest, professor of music in the school. Prayer 
was offered by Rt. Rev. William Bacon Stevens, 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. The president, Mr. Mac- 
Bride, then called on James Milligan, esq., chairman 
of the committee on property of the Board of Educa- 
tion, under whose supervision the building was 
erected, M. Hall Stanton, esq., delivered the ad- 
dress of dedication. Simon Gratz, esq., chairman of 


the committee on Philadelphia Normal School, read 
an historical sketch of the school from its foundation, 
Short addresses were delivered by ex-Governor Pol- 
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lock, A. K. McClure, the Hon. William S. Peirce, 
the Hon. Joseph T. Pratt, Prof. G. W. Fetter and 
Prof. George Inman Riche. Letters of congratula- 
tion were read from Governor Hartranft, Mayor 
Stokley, the Hon. M. Russell Thayer nnd the presi- 
dent of the Girls’ Normal College of New York. Be- 
tween the speeches choruses were sung by the choir 
of young ladies. Among thuse present on the plat- 
form were Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, Ontario, Canada, and H. Tanaka, Japanese 
Ministe: of Education. 


ee 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT WEST 
CHESTER. 





E know all the teachers present en- 

joyed the exercises of the children 

from the Pennsylvania Training School for 
the Feeble-Minded given at West Chester at 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion ; but we are not sure that all of them 
fully appreciated the professional lesson that 
might be learned from them. To train and 
instruct the feeble-minded the ordinary 
methods of our schools are of little avail. 
Their teachers are compelled by the circum- 
stances to select the very best methods—the 
very sharpest tools. A child whose mind is 
in a normal condition meets the teacher 
more than half way. His intellect naturally 
goes out and clings to the means used to in- 
struct him. Not so in the case of an idiot 
child. The teacher must arouse intellect, 
awaken and train the feelings and the will, 
and guide the life. Now, the great lesson 
which teachers can learn better in witnessing 
the exercises of a training school for the 
feeble-minded than in any other way, is the 
proper methods of imparting instruction and 
of developing body and mind. These 
methods must be good, in the case of the 
feeble-minded, or they will prove fruitless, 
and then in applying them they must be em- 
phasized in such a way as to stand out so dis- 
tinct, become so tangible, that none can fail 
to understand them. Take, for example, the 
teaching of the alphabet. Dr. Kerlin stated, 
at West Chester, that the teaching of the 
names of the letters of the alphabet is a task 
so d fficult for the feeble-minded that they 
had abandoned it altogether, and now taught 
first words and subsequently the characters 
which composed, the words, and last of all 
the sounds of these characters. And _ this, 
without doubt, is the natural method and 
the one that should be universally adopted. 
But the great advantage of the exercises 
of training schools for the feeble-minded to 
the profession of teaching in general is in 
the direction of the formation of character. 
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The fact is apparent that wonderful changes 
in disposition and conduct are effected by 
the patiently applied methods of these insti- 
tutions. The lazy are made industrious, the 
slovenly are made tidy, and the destructive 
are made careful, those addicted to false- 
hood are made truthful, the power of fixing 
the attention is attained, the love of home, of 
country, of God is awakened, and the whole 
emotive nature is aroused from a state of 
lethargy to one of healthy activity. Of 
course, there are cases of mental weakness 
so hopeless that little can be done for them 
there, and other cases which require the 
patient labor of months and years to effect 
any marked improvement; but the multi- 
tudes of children who have been raised from 
a condition of bodily helplessness and men- 
tal imbecility to one of conscious physical, 
intellectual and moral strength, excite our 
wonder and almost surpass belief. And if, 
now, so much can be done with these poor, 
weak-minded children, what could not be 
done with ordinary children? In every 
school-room in the land there are children 
with bad habits ; what is being done to cor- 
rect them? Children with strong propensi- 
ties and passions, weak moral powers, evil 
tendencies: what well-advised methods have 
we in our schools of correcting all and form- 
ing right character? Is it not time we 
should learn that imparting instruction in a 
few branches of learning isa very small and 
a very unimportant part of the great work 
of teaching school ? 


—— 


OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 





F course no full record could be made 

of the names of the mz//ion of persons 
who visited the Pennsylvania Hall during 
the Exposition, but it is very much to be 
regretted that no register was kept, in 
which to have had entered the names 
of such persons as came there officially, 
or for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation in reference to education. Such a 
register would have been specially interest- 
ing as containing the names of our visitors 
from foreign nations. These were very nu- 
merous, and we have no means now of pre- 
paring anything like a full list of them. Some 
idea, however, of the interest taken in our 
educational exhibit by distinguished foreign- 
ers can be formed upon reading the names 
given below. ‘The list i; made up mainly 
from the cards left by the visitors, carelessly 
thrown into a drawer of a writing-table in 
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the office, and found at the close of the Ex- 
position when removing the papers : 


Dom Pepro, Emperor of Brazil. 

Felippe Lopes Netto, Vice President of the Bra- 
zilian Commission. 

S1r CHARLES REED, President of the School Board 
of London, England. 

Dr. Charles Saffray, Delegate of Board of Com- 
mercial Geography, Paris, France. 

F. Maquaire, Delegate of the Makers of Machines 
of Precision, Paris, France. 

Germain Dubroca, teacher, France. 

William Morgans, The Guildhall, Bristol, England. 

C. Konig Altman, Inspector of Schools, Second 
District, Friesland, Netherlands. 

E. E. Schaar, Chief Engineer of the Belgian State 
R. R. Workshops. 

Prof. F. Rouleaux, Director Royal Polytechnic 
School, Berlin, Chief German Commissioner. 

Dr. C. J. Meijerberg, Superintendent of Schools, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Dr. J. H. Rigg, Principal Westminster Training 
School, England. 

Albert Jacobson, Agricultural Department, Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil, 

Prof. E. A. Fuertes, Italy. 

A. L. H. Obreen, Civil Engineer, Liege, Belgium. 

J. B. Rauber, Teacher, Paris. 

Dr. Theodore Orloff, Professor of the Imperial 
Technical School in Moscow. 

Baron Edmund de Keyking, Russian Commissioner. 

H. R. Hitchcock, Inspector General of Schools, 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Emile Guimet, Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Belles-Lettres and Arts, Lyons, France. 

Count Guiseppe Dassi, Vice President of the Ital- 
ian Commission, 

Gaston Berardi, Redacteur de L’Inaependence 
Belge, Brussels, Belgium. 

Manuel R. Garcia, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Argentine Confederation. 

Dr. David Murray, Foreign Adviser to the Japa- 
nese Department of Education. 

Dr. D, Wvwadzaff, Russia. 

Auguste Valens, Professor of Languages, Paris. 

Dr. H. M. Thornden, Professor University of Up- 
sala, Sweden. 

Dr. J. J. Econamaff, Bulgaria, Turkey. 

J. G. Berkeley Gotter, Portuguese Commission. 

S. Y. Tegima, Japan. : 

Dr. J. G. Hodgins, Deputy Minister of Public In- 
struction, Ontario. 

Prof, E. Lavasseur, France, 

C. J. Hogman, Professor in the University, Finland. 

Dr. G. Seelhorst, Director of the Museum, Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

Edward Guyer, Commissioner, Switzerland, 

B. Berger, Public School Inspector, Paris. 

¥. Buisson, President of the Commission delegated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, France, 

Prof, E. Jones, Liverpool. 

Dr. F. Migerka, Councilor to the Austrian Minis- 
try of Commerce, and commissioned to study Amer- 
ican education. 

Col. J. J. Marin, Commissioner, Spain. 

Otto Forell, Commissioner, Sweden. 

Fouret, Judge, France. 

M. Albert Carette, Delegate of the Society for Pro- 
moting Elementary Instruction, Paris, France. 

Lourenco Malheiro, Mining Engineer, Commis- 
sioner, Portugal. 
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Fujimaro Tanaka, Vice Minister of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Japan. 

J. Gody, State Architect, Chief of the Belgian 
Commission, Belgium. 

Paul Liptay, Commissioner, Hungary. 

Eduardo Vijil, Secretary of the Chilian Legation. 

Dr. S. P. May, Education Department, Ontario. 

E. Laporte, Inspector of Primary Schools, Paris. 

Charles M. Limousin, Editor Economist, Paris. 

Ponthus, Delegate of the Makers of Instruments 
of Precision, Paris, 

Harle, Delegate of the Makers of Instruments of 
Precision, Paris. 

Dr. Philippe Da Motta, Member of the Board of 
Public Instruction in Rio, and Delegate of the Bra- 
zilian Government. 

Domenico Ricci, Rome, Italy. 

L’abbe T. A. Chandonnes, D.D., Normal School, 
Quebec. 

G. Videla Dorna, Secretary of the Argentine Le- 
gation. 

Olagnier, Member French Commission on Primary 
Instruction. 

Alfredo Louis Escobar, Spanish Commissioner. 





> 
THE EXPOSITION LEAVEN. 


MPERFECT as was the representation 
of the educational interests of the 
United States at the Centennial Exposition, 
and little as was shown there of an educa- 
tional character by several of the great na- 
tions of the Old World, the effect of what 
was done is going to be far-reaching and of 
lasting benefit. As a first indication of this 
harvest of good, read the following transla- 
tion of an editorial, which appeared in the 
October uumber of the Journal de L’ [nstruc- 
tion Publique, Quebec. It isa very significant 
article in many ways. We like its spirit ex- 
ceedingly—its generous praise of those who 
did well at the Philadelphia Exposition, its 
frank acknowledgment of the failure of its 
own province, and above all its manly dis- 
position to make amends for the mistakes of 
the past by an early, earnest effort to guard 
against them in the future. Ontario must 
now look to her well-earned laurels ; and we 
beg our Canadian friends to consider Penn- 
sylvania entered for the race. 

It is the first time that in an International Expo- 
sition public instruction has occupied so prominent 
a place, or been presented in a separate and well- 
located department, in a manner so earnest. The 
authorities of the Philadelphia Exposition have 
wished to exhibit the school as a national product. 
This had not been previously done, except, perhaps, 
so far as relates to school systems in general. Some 
states—Sweden, for example—had already made, it 
is true, at Vienna, a full educational exposition ; but, 
in general, the several powers were too much en- 
grossed with other matters to do much in this line, 
so that public education, it may be\said, was not a 
department, nor did it form a separate group in the 
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official classification of international products. Even 
jewels and laces were better treated. 

This was a strange anomaly. It is not logical to 
show products without showing the means of pro- 
ducing them. The tools of the watchmaker are al- 
ways exhibited with his watches; printing presses 
with the books printed on them; machines with the 
work they do; but it is unneccessary to multiply 
illustrations of this principle. In fact, work is done 
by means of a machine, the books are printed by 
means by a press ; but whence came the machine, 
the press, the substance of the book? From the 
school. The school is the primary means of indus- 
trial production, the means of means, that without 
which there would neither be inventors nor inven- 
tions, watchmakers nor watches, presses nor books. 
In all expositions of the products of human industry, 
therefore, education should be accorded the first rank. 
They nearly succeeded in doing this at Philadelphia. 

Without doubt, circumstances there did not al- 
low perfect success; it suffices for the time that 
the principle was admitted; and that it was no 
one questions. If all countries have not had on 
this occasion an educational exposition, it is not that 
they believed the matter useless, but for other rea- 
sons, as the utility of these expositions in all respects 
is now generally acknowledged. To convince our- 
selves of it, it is only necessary to glance at the books 
and educational material exhibited this year by Rus- 
sia and Japan. Russia found in preceding exposi- 
tions models of desks, seats, tables, blackboards, and 
great quantities of apparatus for use in all grades of 
schools, and has utilized them. As to Japan, she 
has borrowed the French and English methods and 
is now well supplied with educational material. 
Japan, which in the past ten years has undergune an 
entire revolution, politically and socially, is too in- 
telligent not to have profited by the experience of 
all countries represented at the Expositions of Paris 
and Vienna, and after having compared her present 
with her former condition we must consider interna- 
tional educational expositions as one of the principal 
causes of the progress she is making. 

Several foreign countries have not sent educational 
exhibits to Philadelphia, some on account of the 
difficulty of transportation and others, no doubt, owing 
to the expense, as private individuals cannot be re- 
lied upon to bear the cost of an exhibition of this 
character. Thus Germany, Austria, and France are 
feebly represented, an error which, in view of the 
utility of educational expositions as shown at Phila- 
delphia, will not fail to be repaired at the next exposi- 
tion at Paris, in 1878. 

It is more difficult to understand why, in this de- 
partment, all the states of the American Union have 
not shown equal pride. The states of New York, 
California, Virginia, and those of the whole south, 
shine only by their absence. This absence probably 
had several causes, but the most potent, quite likely, 
was found in the exigencies of local politics or in an 
exhausted treasury, Thus, the visitor interested 
specially in the question of schools does not find at 
Philadelphia all the elements necessary to a com- 
plete study of the different American methods. On 
one side, it would do too much honor to the country 
should we judge it by the brilliant exhibition of 
Pennsylvania or that of Massachusetts ; and, in the 
other, we would deceive ourselves if we should con- 
clude from the absence of certain states that their 
condition is behind-hand in the matter of public 
education. These would be able, perhaps, to appear 
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well if they made the attempt, but circumstances pre- 
vented them from displaying the extent of their re- 
sources in this direction. 

The same reflection applies in a certain measure 
to our own country. In the Canadian department, the 
educational exposition of the Province of Ontario, 
which is not excelled by any other of the same kind, 
sums up and represents to the eye of the stranger the 
best part of our system from Vancouver to the Island 
of Prince Edward; but no one should thence con- 
clude from this exposition ofone section of the country 
that the other provinces, New Scotland, New Bruns- 
wick, and above all Quebec, could not make, if they 
should undertake the work in earnest, an equally in- 
teresting educational exposition. The Government 
at Toronto has in hand some two millions of dollars 
with which it did not know what to do, and so put a 
large sum at the disposal of the bureau of public in- 
struction: that explains all. 

We say frankly that the educational exposition of 
our province, as of several of the states of the Ameri- 
can Union, is a failure. Our exhibit consists only of 
an album containing some photographs of our great 
institutions, and in the display of several models in 
wood of the buildings of the same. It is very little, 
we acknowledge it. Still, we must say, that while 
this album and these models are only a small contri- 
bution, they are so installed as to appear badly. By 
some fanciful arrangement the album is placed far 
from the models upon an isolated desk, where it can 
be found only by chance; whilst the models are in- 
stalled, those of the colleges in the Canadian section 
of the Main Building, in a good place, and those of 
the convents in the Women’s Department, a mile 
from there, in the midst of needlework! The extent 
of our exhibit hardly justifies this separation, this fan- 
ciful classification ! 

We will not now undertake to show what we would 
have been able to do had we taken the matter up in 
earnest; all those who are concerned in the work of 
education in this province well know that our col- 
leges, our convents, and our academies, can furnish 
a collection of books and apparatus that is not ex- 
celled by any like institutions abroad. The material 
of our primary schools might, perhaps, suffer by a 
comparison, but as a whole even this comparison 
would not be unfavorable to us. It now becomes the 
duty of the government and of the legislature to de- 
cide whether the province of Quebec shall endeavor 
to make amends for her failure at Philadelphia, by 
sending an educational exhibit worthy of her to Paris 
in 1878. 

If it is possible to retrieve our lost credit it should 
be done; for, hereafter, to remain behind would be 
to acknowledge our inferiority. Educational expo- 
sitions have assumed so much importance in our day 
that a country which desires to keep a good name 
must take part in them. 

Besides, to attract foreign emigration and keep our 
credit in the European market we should take all 
proper means to make known our advantages. 

There is another consideration still more grave. 
The province of Quebec is French and Catholic, and 
with us the clergy control public instruction, It rests 
upon us to prove that our nationality and our religion 
do not prevent us, as certain fanatics are constantly 
proclaiming, from being the friends of progress and 
learning, and that we are able to march forward at 
an equal pace with the English provinces, whose 
success at Philadelphia has done so much to honor 
the Canadian name. 
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OUR STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
THEIR INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


HE State Teachers’ Association, at the 

late meeting at West Chester, appointed 
a committee to consider the whole question 
of our Normal School policy, with the pur- 
pose of laying its conclusions before the Leg- 
islature. The externa/ defects of the system 
are sufficiently obvious, but much as they 


‘need correction the administration of the 


schools is characterized by weaknesses less 
apt to be noticed but much more damaging 
in results. Lest the committee should be 
more inclined to look without than within 
for the source of the evils they are seeking 
to uproot, we would like to call attention to 
the tollowing observations ; 

The policy of establishing special schools 
for the training of teaghers is no longer seri- 
ously questioned in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘The battle in behalf of this policy was 
a long and hard one. ‘The first schools that 
grew up under it encountered strong oppo- 
sition and bitter prejudice. Those who pio- 
neered the work had to be prepared for bat- 
tle at all times, front, flank and rear. But 
normal schools at last won the victory and 
have now become a permanent part of the 
state system of public education, and are 
safely entrenched in the good opinion of the 
people. But this victory was won only for 
normal schools as normal schools, not for 
normal schools as colleges or academies. 
Should the fact become apparent that the 
students in these normal schools are in con- 
siderable proportion young men and women 
who entertain no thought of following the 
business of teaching; that professional in- 
struction is crowded into a corner, or im- 
parted mechanically in obedience to the let- 
ter of the law, in consequence of the greater 
attention given to branches of knowledge or 
objects of study having no relation to the 
proper normal course ; that while called nor- 
mal schools and aided .by the state as such, 
their spirit and life is collegiate or academic 
and not at all professional,—should all this 
be found to be true of our normal schools, 
or even in considerable part true, we are 
satisfied that it would be the signal for the 
immediate withdrawal from them of state 
appropriations and of public confidence. 

The normal school law of 1857 allows the 
normal schools established under it to admit 
students who do not design to become teach- 
ers when there is room forthem. It was 


hoped from the first by the framers and friends 
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of this law that no room would be found for 
non-professional students, but the provisioa 
was introduced into the law to give strength 
to normal schools in their infancy, or until 
such a demand should be created for trained 
teachers as would fill them with students 
seeking professional instruction. None of 
the founders of the normal school system ever 
supposed for a moment that they were pre- 
paring the way for the establishment of a 
number of new colleges or academies with 
normal departments ; and we now give warn- 
ing to those who seem to be pressing them 
in this direction, that they are doing great 
harm tn the system, and if they do not de- 
stroy it entirely it will be because wiser men 
than themselves will guard it from injury. 

We must talk plainly. The weakness of 
our normal schools internally consists in 
three things: first, in the admission of con- 
siderable numbers of students who do not 
intend to become teachers ; second, in the 
systematic, mechanical and forced attention 
given too often to the professional work of 
the schools, especially to that part of it which 
belongs to the model schools; and, third, 
in the want. of a more intense professional 
life. Of course, we don’t mean that all the 
schools are equally weak in the respects 
named, nor do we mean that any one of them 
is without elements of strength ; but we must 
say in plain words that a weakness from 
which none are free is the ambition to secure 
a large attendance of students, to make good 
scholars, to present a grand appearance on 
commencement and examination days, even 
to the sad neglect of that thorough study of 
the principles of teaching, and that patient, 
well-directed training which alone can make 
good teachers. 

The most reliable test of the professional 
life of a normal school is the condition of 
the model school connected with it. If the 
model school is provided with rooms and 
equipments of an inferior character, if the 
best and most experienced teachers are all 
assigned to duties outside of it, if the student- 
teachers perform their allotted work in it as 
a task that they are reluctant to begin and 
glad to get through with, if, in short, the 
model school is not the centre of the life of 
the whole normal school, and its work con- 
sidered the most difficult and delicate, but the 
most profitable and attractive of the course, 
there is something wrong in the management. 

Said a graduate of a class at one of our 
normal schools on examination day, to the 
writer, ‘‘I taught in the model school the 
prescribed halt-hour a day, but I consid- 
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ered it time thrown away, for I learned noth- | States. As the United States have no national 


ing.’’ We were startled, and, seeing our | system of public education, the detailed exhibits 
: , ‘ | of necessity had to be made by the states or by 
surprise, he added in self-defence, ‘“The whole individual institutions and teachers. The especial 


class ad of the same opinion—ask any Of office of the bureau was therefore to inform state 
them.’’ We pressed the matter no further, | and city educational officials and the managers of 
but we now desire to know whether the fac- | institutions what it was desirable that they should 


ulties of our normal schools are satisfied with | €"4 to Philadelphia, and to arrange the articles 
work like this? | after their arrival; tc stimulate the prepara- 


: . : : | tion of histories and the keeping of permanent 
Has their professional instruction taken records of systems and institutions, and to give such 
so little hold of their students that it has | assistance in this work as might seem desirable or 
created a dislike for practical teaching ? Are | necessary. In addition to this the Bureau of Edu- 
they satisfied with that teaching of theories cation has made some direct contributions to the Cen- 


: , : ve | tennial Exhibition which will be of great permanent 
which awakens little or no disposition to) ))).. 


put them to the test of experiment? Have | Gen. Eaton’s plan was to illustrate the scope of 
they succeeded so badly in impressing upon | our educational institutions by means of photographs 
the minds of their students the importance | or engravings of school and college buildings and 


and difficulty of the teacher’s work that they their plans, copies of their catalogues showing the 
nature of the instruction given, specimens of the ap- 


esteem it time thrown away to enter upon paratus used and of the work performed by the 
it, where mistakes can be corrected and the pupils. The historical branch was to contain models 
right way made plain ? of modern school buildings and of those in use 50 

The truth is that the incident furnished | or 100 years ago, and specimens of present apparatus, 


clear proof to us that the professional in- | text books, etc,, compared’ with those in former use. 
Although the interest shown by educators throughout 


struction of the school wherein the incident the country in the Exhibition was not as great nor 
occurred, had been given without power Or } the contributions they made as numerous as it had 
without spirit. We fear there may be ex- | been hoped they would be, the display is in many re- 
amples at other schools of the same kind, | spects a very suggestive one and worthy the study of 


and we suggest that at the next examinations | teachers and all others interested in popular educa- 
| tion. The schools of the Indian Territory have 


all students in the graduating classes be re- | made a very creditable display. They have sent 
quired to do some practical teaching as a | photographs of their school-houses, prominent teach- 
test of their skill, in the presence of the | ers, and representative pupils, and exhibit specimens 
boards of examiners. | of text-books, chirography, needlework, drawing, 


Let it not be inferred from what we have | ct®: ‘The wonderful pregiess which even some of 
the wilder tribes of Indians have made in a few 


said that we are dissatisfied with the results years’ residence in the Indian Territory, as shown 
of our normal school system as a whole, for | in this exhibit, demonstrates the wisdom of an Indian 
this is not the case. These schools have | policy that removes the savages from the demoraliz- 
policy g 
nean wor sta ing influences of frontier settlements and places them 
one obie work. o state has better g P 


schools of the kind. But our single pur- under direct civilizing influences. The Modocs, even, 
7 who a few years ago, from their fastnesses in the lava 


pose 1s to strengthen them where they are beds, defied the power of the United States and 
weak ; and we beg the serious attention of all spread terror throughout a whole region, are now 
concerned to what we have written. rapidly learning the arts of civilization, and their 
| schools make a very creditable display in the Cen- 
| tennial Exhibition. 
. : oT | The direct contribution of the Bureau of Educa- 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, _tion will consist of the following named publica- 
aah | tions: (1.) The Annual Report of the Bureau for 
EXHIBIT OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. | 1875. This has been completed and is now passing 
through the press. One very interesting feature of 


HAT we have published concerning | th.s report will be abstracts which it contains of all 
| state constitutional provisions relating to education 


; education at the Centennial Exposi- and of all educational laws. (2.) A Special Report 
tion would not be complete without an ac- | jn two volumes on the Libraries of the United States. 
count more full than that we have already | This report was projected by Gen. Eaton, and the 
given of the exhibit made by the National | work upon it has been done by Mr. Samuel A. War- 


Bureau of Education in the Government | ren, Statistician of the Bureau, with the assistance of 
~ | Major S. M. Clark, also of the Bureau. Volume one, 


Building. We copy first what a COTrespOn- | which contains 1,187 pages, gives the statistics of all 
dent of the New York Tribune says of the public libraries of the United States containing more 
general character of the exhibit. than 500 volumes each, with historical accounts of 
the more important libraries, prepared by the librari- 
ans at the request of the editor, Volume two (89 pp.) 
contains rules for making a Printed Dictionary Cata- 
logue, by Mr. Chas. A. Cutter, Librarian of the Bos- 
ton Athenzum. This report is illustrated and is 


— 


Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education, in 
determining the contribution which his bureau should 
make to the Government display, aimed simply at 
presenting a suggestive and historical exhibition of 
the scope of educational influences in the United 
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supplied with an excellent index. Mr. Warren, who 
has spent two years in its preparation, exhibited a 
stitched copy of it to the conference of librarians. 
(3.) A Special Report on Art Education in America, 
with special reference to the introduction of drawing 
as one of regular studies in the courses of the public 
free schools, by Mr. J. Edward Clarke, of the Bureau 
of Education. This report will fill about 600 or 700 
pages, and will contain a historical account of all art- 
training institutions and of all public art colleetions 
in this country, besides accounts of the action of 
foreign governments in relation to museums, and ex- 
tracts from foreign and American reports upon art at 
the Vienna Exhibition. It will be illustrated by en- 
gravings and photo-lithographic pictures. This last 
report will be ready for distribution early in December. 


But a more particular account must be 
given of the exhibit of Indian education; 
and we insert below for this purpose a letter 
written by A. Tolman Smith, to the V¥. £. 
Journal of Education. 


INDIAN EDUCATION EXHIBIT. 


The intelligent students of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion naturally find their way to the exhibit of Educa- 
tion, in the Government Building; of the many 
subjects there presented it is significant that none at- 
tracts more attention than that of Indian education— 
never so suggestive, never so imperious in its de- 
mands upon our solemn consideration as at this 
moment. 

The two cases, however, illustrating Indian edx- 
cation are but a fragment, a torn leaf, by themselves. 
Place them in sequence with the United States Sur- 
vey and Indian exhibits in the same building; begin 
with models of ruined cave-towns, cliff dwellings 
and towers; pass to the models of these restored ; 
run through the pottery and stone relics of a race un- 
known, and a date unchronicled; pass through the 
archeological, ethnological, and ornamental relics of 
Indians, wrought before the shadow of the Spaniard 
fell athwart the land; then follow, step by step, the 
representation of contemporary but savage tribes 
through the comprehensive exhibt of their imple- 
ments, their industries, ornaments, superstitions, 
dress, their very faces, and daily haunts, and domes- 
tic life, photographed with unerring exactness—trace 
the siow mingling of savage handiwork with the ac- 
quired arts of the Saxon race, and come then to the 
cases representing the results of Indian education, 
under the fostering care of Christian intelligence, and 
you have the history of the aborigines of America; a 
far-reaching, eloquent, iniperishable record, 

We will not, however, rest content witn the gen- 
eral import of the Indian exhibit, but pause to gather 
some of its practical lessons. In the first case of an- 
tiquities is a series of flint arrow-heads; these primi- 
tive missiles were, at first, perfectly plain at the blunt 
edge, and must have been fastened with no small 
ditnculty to the handle; gradually a change is notice- 
able, a slight depression appears in the blunt edge, 
and finally an indentation in either side which secure- 
ly held the sinew that bound together handle and 
weapon. Something of the same slow growth of 
thought is apparent through the school exhibit. 

In the same case with the writing are specimens 
of the handiwork of pupils. You may kold in your 
hand a bit of patch-work sewn by an Apache girl, 
nine years old; a year ago, the women of her tribe, 
sunk in savage squalor and apathy, knew no finer art 
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than the fashioning of skins with strings of sinew, 
and bone needles pushed in and out after the manner 
of an awl. This patch-work, like nearly all the 
primary sewing, was done without the thimble, one 
implement at a time being as much as they can mas- 
ter; so it is first the needle, then the thimble, still 
step by step, as in the old days of arrow-heads and 
bone needles, But the little Apache’s patch-work is 
by no means the present limit of sewing. In the 
same case are aprons, skirts, quilts, and that triumph 
of feminine domestic art, the plaited shirt-bosom, 
hand-made and machine-made, by Modoces, Dakotas, 
Choctaws, Creeks, and Cherokees. Instinctively, as 
you view them, your thoughts run over to the needle- 
work album in the Massachusetts exhibit, and the 
two simple works assume a subtle relation to the 
coming brotherhood of races, 

The general conduct of the ‘ Manual-Labor 
Schools’’ can be understood by an account of the 
Tallahassee school. ‘The institution has a fine farm 
adjoining; both sexes are admitted to its care, and 
while receiving the same class instruction, are at 
once initiated into their appropriate industries. The 
girls are trained in sewing, housework, the manage- 
ment of the dairy, etc,; the boys work the farm, and 
acquire the management of ordinary tools. This in- 
dustrial training, joined with the direct development 
of the purely mental faculties, is in vital relation to 
all the future of these transforming races. 

Without this, education for them would be merely 
arevolution of mental condition, the substitution of 
discontent for apathy, of effete thought for savage ac- 
tivities. This training simply directs these activities 
into channels adapted to civilized, intelligent life. 
Thus said “ Running Chief” of the Pawnees: “Fol- 
lowing the plow will give me that active exercise 
which I used to get on the hunt; formerly the only 
way for a Pawnee chief to make his mark was to kill 
a good many of his enemies; to-day the only way is 
to become a great farmer, a great mechanic, or per- 
haps a great lawyer.” 

The exhibit of the direct results of the school- 
room training in these cases follows the general 
course. The most advanced studies represented in 
examination papers are geography, history, English 
composition, book-keeping, and algebra. The papers 
I examined gave a fair percentage of correct work. 
The report of an oral examination in, grammatical 
analysis, conducted in a very rigid manner, showed 
95 per cent. of correct answers. In ranking these 
varied results, we should forego unjust standards ; 
they must be valued, in every instance, by their his- 
toric meaning rather than their comparative excel- 
lence or compass. The group of manual-labor 
schools, of which Tallahassee has been taken as the 
representative, has only a twenty-five years’ record; 
thus it appears that, as yet, ¢éme hardly enters as a 
factor in the results, 

We ought not to close a notice of the Indian ex- 
hibit without a moment’s attention to its most im- 
pressive feature. Upon the walls assigned to the 
geological-survey section is a series of photographs, 
representing the untamed savage of the plains, in his 
varied haunts and costumes, In the midst of the In- 
dian education cases is a second series, representing 
pupils and graduates, and parents who have caught 
only the reflected influence of training. The counte- 
nance, the attitudes, are transformed; the savage has 
become aman. Noone can escape the eloquent, 
forcible lesson conveyed in these contrasted pictures 
of Indian humanity. 
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Ge School- Room, 


NE cold Monday, on my way to school, I was 

met by a deputation of boys, who informed me 

the stove-pipe was down. How it happened no one 

knew. No one ever knows how stove-pipes come 

down. I entered the house to find it full of blue- 

nosed boys and girls, gazing upward. The pipe, which 

is in fifteen pieces, hung gracefully from its wire 

moorings, while two pieces lay upon the floor, and 
soot was sifted over everything. 

What should I do? I looked up in dismay. It 
was about twelve feet from the floor. I looked at 
my immaculate cuffs and Monday morning apron, 
No time was to be wasted. It was nearing nine 
o’clock and no fire, I couldn’t send for my director, 
for he was three miles away. There were no other 
men nearer than a quarter of a mile. Isigheda 
sigh, and took off my hat and shawl. The boys 
brought in “ the steps,” and I ascended. They are 
rickety old things, and I expected to topple over at 
every step upwards. Reaching the pipe and com- 
mencing operations, I had to work with my head 
back on my spine, and my arms stretched to the full- 
est extent, and was in imminent danger of breaking 
every hook and eye, to say nothing of whale and 
other bones. 

I fitted the left piece with only one gasp and sneeze, 
and was congratulating myself, when the longest 
part pulled out of the chimney. At this, I drew a 
long breath, and with soot and tears commingled, 
commenced on a new base, The steps had to be 
moved, and after getting the piece in the chimney, 
some of the middie pieces were on the floor again. 
The children were in a cloud of soot, coughing, 
sneezing and freezing. They offered help, and gave 
me their sympathy—in tears, No game, no play 
that was ever invented, would have been interesting 
enough to take them from the room. 

I came down from my perch once more, and again 
moving the steps, made the grim resolve to fight it 
out with that pipe, and on those steps, it it took all 
winter, Turning the pieces, I hammered in one end 
and found the other too small; then hammered in 
the other end and they wouldn’t fit at all, 

My pretty ruffled apron was streaked, my cuffs 
were spotted, and hands grimed like a coal-heaver’s, 
and cold as a frog. Time passed, and those blue, 
grey, and black eyes still watched with breathless 
eagerness, to see if I could truly and really fix a 
stove pipe. Idid’nt say much, I fancy they thought 
I was uncommonly quiet, but volcanoes sometimes 
slumber ! 

Wrapped in a newspaper, ip the closet, was a piece 
of new pipe, saved for an emergency. I sent tor it. 
With some pounding and a great deal of coaxing, I 
managed to fit itin. Then Joe Jones got on a chair 
and banged the elbow with a broom, and after a 
general shaking of elbows all around, I came down 
winking, blinking and black, but victorious. Then 
the fire was quickly kindled, the floor swept, clothes 
brushed, soap and water used freely, the school bell 
rung, and all went “‘merry as a marriage bell.” 

The next morning my arms ached as if I had been 
whitewashing ceilings for a day, and I belonged to 
the stiff-necked generation. On arriving at the door, 





I found another divorce case, and went through the 
previous performance aided by a little mghteous in- 
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dignation. If it hadn’t been for my solemn vow, I 
would have sent the children home, hoisted the back 
window and thrown every one of the fifteen pieces 
out of it. As it was,I hunted up more wire and 
nails, and Htung the old thing somehow, and where 
it remained crooked and ugly till vacation. 
Annabel Lee. 
a a et 


How I TEAcH SPELLING.—Joseph Jackson, jr., in 
the Mew England Fournal of Education, thus tells 
how he teaches spelling : 

“ This is my experienc? in the matter of teaching 
spelling. After having used a spelling-book for a 
long time, it occurred to me to try the following 
course, merely as an experiment. One day I told the 
class in spelling that we should not use the spelling- 
book for a few days, but that they might take their 
slates or paper and write what I should read to them, 
I then dictated to them the first ten or twelve senten- 
ces of Hawthorne’s “ The Ambitious Guest,’’ giving 
them all the punctuation, and indicating what words 
should begin with capitals, etc. The recitation was 
conducted in this way: The next day the names of 
the scholars were drawn by lot, the one first drawn 
taking his place on the floor at the head of the class, 
and the rest in order. After taking their places they 
were told that they would spell from their papers ; 
that omitting to tell that a word began with a capital, 
if so, or by what punctuation mark, if any, it was fol- 
lowed, would, be regarded as a failure, as well as 
any misspelling; that the teacher would not say that 
any word was misspelled, unless some _ scholar 
noticed it ; that the first one who noticed any mistake 
might correct it when his turn came ; that those who 
allowed errors to pass without correction would be 
regarded as having made the same mistake; that 
those who missed each day should go to the foot of 
the class after the recitation, the one who missed 
nearest the head of the class going first to the foot, 
and the others in the same order going below him; 
and the one at the head at the close of the recitation 
on Friday afternoon should go to the foot, after all 
the other changes had been made. A record was 
kept of all those who thus had stood at the head on 
Fridays. 

‘‘ The first scholar spelled the first word, the second 
scholar the next word, and so on until the exercise 
was finished. After the first week there was no need 
of the teacher saying a word scarcely during the 
recitation, except to decide upon some mooted ques- 
tion. There was no such thing as inattention. All 
wanted to get their names at least once on the 
record, and all could see that one had just as good a 
chance as another. Of course they should not know 
what book the teacher gives the exercises from. 
After they had taken their seats, another passage was 
read to them, This method worked so well, we 
adopted it permanently.” 

AS $e 


OVER-WORKED TEACHERS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Bucks County Jnte//i- 
gencer furnishes that paper with the following article: 

Mr. Editor : Is it possible for one teacher of only 
human capabilities to hear from twenty to thirty reci- 
tations, each requiring from ten to thirty minutes, in 
one day of six hours? A school of thirty pupils con- 
tains five grades at least, and not a few, yes, over one- 
half, have six grades, running from abecedarian to 
the high schoo! pupil who studies, or ought to study, 
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algebra, physiology, etc.; studies which require no 
less than thirty minutes tor a single class recitation. 
Inferior grades which pursue the elements of arith- 
metic need less time to recite; yet fifteen minutes in 
all such cases is a short period enough, And the 
lowest grade, composed of cnildren who know 
neither system in study nor class, take more time and 
far more labor than the higher ones, since here the 
teacher, in a sense, must teach the individual. Class 
instruction is futile. A teacher in an ungraded school 
must teach, teach, nota momentto look or to lose. On 
an average it takes six hours to hear the bare recita- 
tions; what outside work can then be done? When 
shall a teacher discipline, moralize, and instruct ? 

It is patent on every side that we are having too 
much text-book instruccion and not enough teacners’ 
instruction. But can our teachers help it? What 
teacher wouldn’t spend an hour over the cube root 11 
he only haa time? The programme warns him, how- 
ever, that only twenty minutes are ailowed for the 
one lesson, and he must either treat it superficially or 
deter it till next day. Our teachers try to do justice 
to the whole school, and note the result. An eminent 
physician says: “ Teaching primary and ungraded 
schools is a body and soul destroying business,’” One 
of these poor, overworked, conscientious teachers 
said on her death-bed: ‘ Let my epitaph be, ‘ Died 
of overwork.’’’ Not a man or woman leaves one of 
these schoels at the close of a day’s work without 
feeling nervous, and tired in body and mind. ‘So 
tired,”’ “so weary,”’ are common daily expressions, 
and how fitful, irritable, touchy and disagreeable 
many of them are. They are not so naturally. They 
are sick and overworked. Nature is prostrated. And 
the most disagreeable sensation of all is that they feel 
dissatisfied with the result. Tired in body and mind, 
with no pleasant contemplation of duty done, or result 
obtained, to soothe them. Nor is this painful weari- 
ness confined to lady teachers. We have known a 
man, with physical endurance equal to any farmer, 
come from his schovl-room night after night so ex- 
hausted and nervous that he was unfitted even for 
conversation till an hour or two of rest had retreshed 
him. The school discipline never attected him. 
Teaching alone taxed his strength. He taught well, 
and his school progressed. But can all the teachers 
endure what he dia? No person can do two days 
work in one; and no one person can successfully, 
payingly, satisfactorily, either to himself or to his 
pupils, teach an ungraded school otf thirty or more 
members. 

It is certainly a bad resort, that of “ getting 
through somehow ;” and yet how many teachers are 
forced to it? ‘The teacher who “ gets through” usu 
ally has more tact than conscience. The impossi- 
bility of attending carefully to so many duties gives 
to the conscientious teacher much worrying, which, 
in truth, is far more destructive to strength and spirit 
than work itself. How many teachers of ungraded 
schools are living, suffering examples of our asser- 
tion, and do by act and word sustain it? But the 
teacher is not the greatest sufferer by this state of 
aflairs. More evil results to the pupils than even to 
the teacher. When a high school course might be 
completed at the age of filteen, we rarely meet with 
any of that age, or even older, in our common 
schools, who are able to give a lucid explanation of 
the four fundamental principles in arithmetic, or an 
intelligent outline of General Greene’s retreat, In 
truth, principles and philosophy are unknown to them. 
In their place they have rules and memorized facts, 
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And no wonder. Text-books do not teach a child to 
think; that is the instructor’s work. Yet how much 
does, and must, a child depend on his book instead 
of on his teacher or himself, when we find the time 
so limited and the labor so prodigious as in our com- 
mon, ungraded schools, Lessons are memorized in- 
stead ot digested. Memory soon fails them; and 
thus we are rearing generation after generation of 
such as excuse their ignorance by saying they are 
“rusty,’’ but who are really zgnoramuses. Is there 
no remedy for this? Must our teachers wear out 
their lives and yet accomplish but little? Must our 
children fritter away the precious years of childhood 
in committihg cubic inches of, to them, meaningless 
words? And must we expend thousands of dollars 
year by year without seeing a higher grade of scholar- 
ship, or even the old grade sustained ? PATRON. 


————<__—__——. 


Directors’ alum, 


HE Easton Sentinel says: The school board of 
the borough of reemansburg got into a dead 
luck several months since on the quesuon of a teacher 
for their high school—the buard being equally divided 
between two appiicants—in consequence the schuol 
remained closed. Under the act vf assembly, which 
contains a remedy for cases of this kind, the citizens 
of that borough last week petitioned the court to 
come to their.relief. After hearing their complaint 
Judge Meyers declared the seats of the old board 
vacant and appointed a new board, who are to dis- 
charge the duties of school directors until their suc- 
cessurs are elected in February next. This is tlie 
first case of the kind that has ever been brought to the 
notice of the court.” 

That the court had a right to discharge the mem- 
bers of the board under the circumstances, we have 
no doubt; but it seems unfortunate that a court should 
ever be troubled with such acase. The law oughito 
provide a different remedy, or rather ought to guard 
against the occurrence of acase of the kind. In most 
instances this wouid be effected by constituting boards 
of directors of an odd¢ number of members, 


—__$< > 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PEOPLE. 





Messrs. Editors; Our state boasts—and perhaps 
justly—ot having very good common schools. in 
some localities, however, the schools are very far 
from what they should be. Instead of selecting teach- 
ers on account of their scholarship, experience and 
integrity, personal favoritism is too viteu manifested 
in their selection. ‘Sume boards of school directors 
are so indiscreet as to prefer very young persons as 
teachers, who have little or no experience in teaching, 
to those of mature age and much experience, calling 
experienced teachers ** old togies.”’ And the matter 
is made still worse if the county superintendent en- 
courages the directors in such a false estimate of the 
qualifications of teachers. 

Now, if the school law should remain unchanged 
it is the duty of the people to use every effort to elect 
proper persons for schoo] directors. It is also their 
right to converse freely wiih the directors at all times, 
asking and even urging them to employ good teach- 
ers in their schools, if such can be obtained. And 
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when the time comes for the directors to elect a county 
superintendent it is the right of the people to ask the 
directors as their representatives to take all possible 
pains to ascertain who ts really the best person in the 
county for superintendent, and then to elect him to 
that office. 

But if a change in the Jaw be thought necessary, 
the people then have the right to vote for such per- 
sons as will be likely to use their best efforts to enact 
such laws as will accomplish it. A few thoughts will 
now be offered for public consideration. 

Our State Superintendent has suggested that only 
two Cirectors out of each board vote for superintend- 
ent. We would make an additional suggestion, 
viz.: That the legal voters in each election district 
elect at the township election immediately preceding 
the triennial convention, the same number of persons 
as are sent by the directors, to have an equal right 
to vote for the superintendent with the persons sent 
by the directors. Perhaps a board of examiners 
would give better satisfaction than a single individ- 
ual to examine teachers. 

As county superintendents are liable to err, and 
may be partial or unfair, we would suggest that there 
may be some authority to which teachers can appeal 
if dissatisfied with the superintendent's certificate. 
Dr. Wickersham said, a few years ago, that he would 
not oppose the passage of a bill, if properly drawn, 
giving teachers in certain cases the right toan appeal. 
If his views are not changed he will probably still 
favor some such law. 

If our suggestions are not practicable we sincerely 
hope some one wiser than ourself will suggest some- 
thing better, which may result in practical benefit to 
the common schools throughout the state. 


R. CHADWICK, 
—————— 


UNIFORMITY IN TEXT BOOKS. 





A UNIFORM series of text-books for the common 
schools of cur state has been thought desirable by 
many educators, No plan that I have yet seen seems 
to be free from very great evils, such as giving op- 
portunity for corruption and bribery, creating exten- 
sive monopolies at the expense of the state, remov- 
ing the control of the books too far from the people, 
and the like. However desirable uniformity in text- 
bo ks may be, is it necessary to push the principle so 
far? The adoption of the text-books is now in the 
hands of the directors, and it is,in my opinion, where 
it should be. kn thinking over this subject the fol- 
lowing plan has developed itself: Each county is a 
superintendent’s district, as are many cities and 
boroughs, and in order to make the schools and the 
Superintendent's work more efficient, let the books 
be uniiorm throughout each of the said districts, Let 
the Directors at their triennial convention, when 
they elect their superintendent for the county, city, 
or borough, as the case may be, adopt a series of 
tex! bouks to be used in said county, city or borough 
lor the ensuing three years, to the exclusion of all 
others, Let the educational publishers place samples 
of their bouks at some convenient point in each su- 
perintendent’s district where Directors can examine 
them for, say, one month previous to the convention, 
in order that undue haste in adopting books may be 
prevented. Al.o, they should fix the prices at which 
the books shali be furnished during the three years. 

What will be gained by this plan, and why is it 
better than some others which have been offered ? 
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There are, of course, far more changes of families 
from one school district to another in the same county 
or city, than there are between the different counties ; 
so that the loss from having to throw the old books 
away and purchase new ones, perhaps not as good, or 
from keeping the children out of school when short 
removals are made, would be in a great measure pre- 
vented. 

Since all the Directors of a county would be inter- 
ested in their own pockets in this matter, no sweep- 
ing changes merely for the sake of making a change 
could be effected, but slight changes where needed 
could be made, 

The Superintendent’s work in visiting schools and 
in examining teachers would be greatly simplified. 

Teachers could be examined more with regard to 
the books they should teach from; and comparisons 
of the schools, the methods of teaching, etc., could 
be better made, 

Corruption and bribery would be out of the ques- 
tion. Unless the pockets of the publishers held mil- 
lions, how could 14,000 men, be they ever so easily 
influenced, be bought ? 

No monopoly of the state could be created, for 
while publications of one house would be used in 
one county, those of another would be used in an- 
other county. Also, a series would likely be made 
up of publications of different firms. On the con- 
trary, competition calculated to cheapen books would 
be encouraged. 

The body making the selection would be the im- 
mediate representatives of the taxpayers and parents ; 
the entire boards of Directors of the whole county ; 
the men who send their children to the schools in 
question ; not a few men, away off in Harrisburg, 
who care little and perhaps know less about the 
wants of the schools, for instance, in the* northwest 
corner of the state, here in Erie county. 

How easy it would be for our Directors, with the 
assistance of the superintendent, to adopt a course of 
study for the ungraded schools of each county with 
uniform text books, This is a step which would in- 
crease largely the efficiency of the superintendent, 
the teacher, and the school, It seems to me this is 
the least objectionable plan yet offered to secure uni- 
formity of books, and when you carry this thing as 
far as the jurisdiction of each superintendent elected 
by the Directors and paid by the state extends, you 
have gone far enough. And when you take the mat- 
ter of selecting books out of the hands of the Direc- 
tors you have gone too far. These are some ideas 
on this subject which occurred to me, and I may 
possibly, upon other points, yet give the readers of 
Lhe Fourna/ some notions of a DIRECTOR. 








ELIZA A. BROWN, 


Diep in Emporium, Cameron county, on the eve- 
ning of October 28th. Miss Brown was elected 
teacher of the intermediate school in Emporium, last 
September, and until the time of her death proved 
herself a devoted teacher, ever vigilant in the impor- 
tant work of her profession, During the past 


eight years spent in the school-room, she has en- 
deared herself by her many noble qualities to not a 
few of the teachers and pupils both in this and Pot- 
ter county. She was a woman not only of marked 
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individuality, with rare intellectual gifts, and great 
force of character, but absolutely unselfish—gener 
ous as only a noble woman can be generous; pos- 
sessing in a remarkable degree all those qualities 
which help make the ** model woman,” the “ ideal 
teacher.” Her grand moral nature, her sweet Chris- 
tian character, her tender look, her sympathetic voice, 
her gentle manner, her patient forbearance and per- 
sistent attention, eminently fitted her for the arduous 
duties of the school-room, where she passed the best 
years of her life, in contact with child-life; and into 
the hearts of how many of her pupils, in all these 
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years, she has sown the seeds of kindness and im- 
planted the noble principles of her pure life—those 
who will grow up into beautiful characters and thus 
perpetuate her inemory—eternity alone can tell. Her 
funeral took place October 30th. The directors, 
teachers, and between two and three hundred pupils, 
followed her remains to Newton cemetery, where, 
her silent form bestrewn by tender hands with the 
flowers she loved so well, we laid her in the grave, 
in the sure hope that in the resurrection morning she 
will rise, with Christ, to a glorious immortality. 
N. H. S, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, }_ | 
HARRISBURG, December, 1876. 


HE annual session of the County Institute will 
convene at place named and upon date here 
given, in each of the following counties : 


Delaware, . Media,. . . . . . Novem’r 27. 
Cameron, . Emporium, . . . . Novem’r 27. 
Huntingdon, . . Huntingdon,.. . . Novem’r 27, 
Cambria, . ,. .Ebensburg, . . .Novem’r 27. 
Adams, . . . . Gettysburg, . . . . December 4. 
Dauphin,. . . . Millersburg, . December 5. 
Elk,.... . . Ridgway,. . .. . Decem’r 11, 
Lycoming, . . . Williamsport, . . . Decem’r 18, 
Fulton,. . . . . McConnellsburg, . . Decem’r 18. 
Perry, . . . . . Bloomfield,. . . . Decem’r 18. 
Luzerne, ... . . Wilkesbarre,. . . . Decem’r 18. 
Lehigh. .. . . Allentown, . . . . Decem’r 18. 
Union, Lewisburg, . Decem’r 18, 


Armstrong, . ne Kittanning, . . . . Decem’r 25. 
Montour, . . . . Danville,. . . . . Decem’r 25. 
Indiana, . . . . Indiana, . . . . . Decem’r 25. 


Clarion,.... 
| ee 
Clearfield,. . . 
Westmoreland, . 
Columbia,. .. 


Re: Se eee 
j, ce een 
. Clearfield, . .. 
. Greensburg,.. . 
. Bloomsburg,.. . 


. Decem’r 25. 
. Decem’r 25. 
. Decem’r 25. 
. Decem’r 25. 
- Decem’r 25, 


Beaver,. . ... Benver,; . 2 +. Decem’r 25. 
i. eee Uniontown, .. . . Decem’r 26. 
Somerset, . . . . Somerset, . » Decem’r 26. 
Erie, . . « UnionCity,. . . . Decem’r 26.- 
a Bellefonte, . . . . Decem’r 26. 


. Tunkhannock,. . . Decem’r 26. 


_ 
>_> 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


Wyoming,.. . 











BEAVER.—Schouls all open, have started with fair 
prospects of success. 

CAMBRIA.—Schools are in operation, and it is the 
first time in the history of the county that all were 
open by the rst of November, 

CLARION.—The meeting of our county association 
at Sligo was a success in every way. The house 
was crowded ‘\uring both day and evening sessions, 
and a good interest was manifested by teachers and 
citizens. 

CUMBERLAND.—Schoolsall in session, Attendance 
at the county institute was not as full 4s last year, 
but quite as good a degree of interest was manifested. 

GREENE.—Schools visited are progressing finely. 
Better teachers, more generally, employed than last 
year. 





JuNIATA.—Teachers’ salaries have been reduced 
in a few districts. 

LAWRENCE.—Schools are opening very favorably 
this fall, and we look for a pleasant and successful 
term this winter. 

PERRY.—AIl the borough schools are now in oper- 
ation. The adoption of a new series of books in 
some of the districts has made the school interest 
lively. The directors of Spring township have erected 
a new brick school house at Elliottsburg. 

SNYDER.— Well-qualified teachers are very scarce, 

SULLIVAN.—Both the normal and county institutes 
were well attended. 








> —.- 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
No. | NAME, | 


RESIDENCE. 

1780, Miss A. M McElwee.| Allegheny City. 

1781| Miss M. E, Adair. . |Allegheny City. 

1782| Miss Mary Royal. . | Allegheny City. 

1783| Miss H. T. Stavely . | Pittsburgh. 

1784| Miss H. M. Martin . | Pittsburgh. 

1785|Miss A.McCune. . | Aiogpeny. 

1786) Miss L. M. Preston .|Sharpsburg, Allegheny co 
1787| Miss Blanche Oliver.| Allegheny City. 

1783} Miss Sarah Boggs . | Allegheny City. 

1789|H. C. Payne . - |Roxboro’, Philadelphia. 
1790| Henry D. Kulp... . |Skippack,Montgomery co 
1791|B. H. Patterson . . |Oil City, Venango co. 
1792| Miss E, Miller. . . |Mann’s Choice, Bedford 
1793;R. C. McNamar. . |New Enterprise, Bedford 
1794|W. N. Paulson. . . |Sharpsburg, Allegheny co 
1795| Miss L. D. Snodgrass] Allegheny City. 

1796) Miss E. J. Satterfield.| Pulaski, Lawrence co. 
1797| Miss E, J. Henderson| Allegheny City. 
1798|Samuel Wilkison. . | Wilkinsburg, Allegheny 
1799|Miss K. G. McKee . | Allegheny City. 

1800/5. B. Hoffman. . . | Mifflinburg, Union co. 
1801|J. H. Catherman. . | Vicksburg, Union co. 
1802|Miss E. H. Young . |McKeesport, Allegheny 


———— 


SCHOOL-BOARD CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Centennial Bureau received from Newport 











School Board, Perry county. .... $ 5 00 
Mt, Holly School Board, Cumberland co. 2 00 
MNES ih oh £8 Se Ke ea ew $ 7 00 
Whole amount heretofore reported. . . 3,673 85 


Total receipts of Bureau. . . . . . $3,680 85 
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BooK NOTICES 


PROGRESSIVE ART StuDIES.—By George G. White. | COMMON-SCHOOL LITERATURE. English and Ameri- 


New York and Chicago: vison, Blakeman, 

Taylor & Co. 1876. 

Mr. White continues his Progressive Art Studies 
through six new sets of the series. The “studies” 
are put up in strong envelopes, each containing 
twelve cards, with duplicate sheets of blank paper, 
and a book of instructions. The plates are finely 
executed, and the price—sixty cents for each set— 
brings them within the reach of any who desire to 
continue the intelligent study of this very useful but 
much neglected branch of instruction. It is claimed, 
that having followed the author’s thorough course in 
the Elementary Series, which appeared last year, the 
pupil may now take up any other branch of drawing. 
In pursuance of his plan there now appear, I. The 
Instrumental series, by Major H. E. Alvord, giving 
the elements of industrial and mechanical drawing ; 
Il. The Ornamental series, by Clarence Eytinge, 
decorative artist, comprising the elements in orna- 
mental and decorative art; and III, The Landscape 
series, embracing every principle of landscape draw- 
ing. This series of Art Studies has met with very 
great favor, and we heartily commend it to the notice 
of all who are interested in the subject. 

THe NorMAL HIGHER ARITHMETIC, — Designed for 
Advanced Classes in Common Schools, Academies, 
etc. By Edward Brooks, Author of “ Normal 
Series of Arithmetics,” etc. Pp. 500. Philadel. 
phia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

“Theory and Practice, properly combined, give 
the desirable results of mental power and business 
capacity.”’ Such is the motto-text upon the title-page 
of this compact and well-stocked volume, which, in 
its subject-matter and arrangement, fully bears out 
the promise of its opening sentence. The science of 
arithmetic is here treated in a manner at once scien- 
tific and eminently practical. Definitions and solu- 
tions are brief and to the point ; rules and principles 
are clearly stated; and problems are sufficiently 
numerous for practice “ under the rule,” these latter 
possessing an additional recommendation in that they 
represent the actual operations of the business world 
of to-day. This text book fitly “ crowns the work,” 
and completes the arithmetical series which has made 
the name of its author familiar asa household word 
in every part of Pennsylvania. 

ILLusTRATED HomeEs.—Sy £. C. Gardner, Author 
of ‘Homes and How to Make Them.” r6mo. Pp.: 
287. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. Price, 
$2.00. 

Here we have described about a dozen real houses 
witli the (perhaps) real people who built them, The 
author, an architect, selects actual plans, each one 
suitable for certain conditions in life, and makes them 
the text for appropriate and entertaining architectural 
discussion. ‘There is no essential point in house- 
building, from garret to cellar, or from the selection 
of the appropriate site to the appearance of the com- 
plete building, that is left untouched; and the strong 
words for better architecture, and for a variety in our 
houses which shall correspond in a measure to the 
variety in the size, taste and employment of the fam- 
ilies that make homes in them, are words fitly spoken. 
The book is as beautiful as it is full of ideas; printed 
clearly on fine tinted paper, with good illustrations of 
ground-plans and finished houses. 





can. With Several Hundred Extracts for Liter- 

ary Culture. By F. Willis Westlake, A. M,, 

Author of “ How to Write Letters.” Small r6mo, 

Pp.: 156. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

In response to the growing demand for “ thin 
books,”’ we are, now-a-days, more frequently having 
a hundred pages do duty for two or three times their 
number, at a great saving of space, time, and virgin 
white paper. The clear statement and enforced study 
of principles rather than methods; prominence given 
to laws rather than the cataloguing of facts; hints 
and suggestions rather than elaborate presentation of 
the subject treated,—these are features that more 
prominently characterize our recent text-books. The 
volume before us may be classed under the head of 
‘*hints and suggestions.” Very brief sketches of 
authors who flourished in their respective eras, with 
brief extracts for style or to give the flavor of the 
writer’s thought, are all that could be afforded here, 
and nothing more has been attempted. The last fifty 
pages are,as the author styles them, literally “a 
casket of thought-gems’’—gems of purest water, 
though they may not be of the greatest size. Literary 
culture ranks above attainments in either mathematics 
or science, and it should not be driven to take that 
lower place in the schvols which it has too long been 
compelled to occupy. This dainty little book should 
sell its hundred thousand copies, 

A NEw System OF ENGLISH EtyMoLocy.—Sy Wi?- 
liam Smeaton, late Principal of Grammar School 
No. 19, New York City. £p.: 164. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 

In this work the principal roots of the language 
are given, arranged in four parts: I. Latin; II. Greek; 
III. Saxon and other Languages; and IV. Proper 
Names. Prefixes and affixes are given first, and it is 
the author’s design that therewith the roots shall,be 
committed accurately to memory, so that the pupil 
may be able at once to analyze derivatives. Both 
English and French words are given under the roots, 
not as an exercise in themselves but as an aid in com- 
mitting the roots. In order toshow clearly how dif- 
ferent Latin words are from the Greek, and these 
from the Saxon, and that the derivatives retain the 
same marked differences, the Latin, Greek and Sax- 
on have been arranged in separate divisions—the 
Latin being placed first, since words from that origin 
require the pupil’s first attention. The subject is pre- 
sented in small compass and in a simple and logical 
manner. 

GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR DICTIONARY.— 
By Dr. Zur Brucke, Superintendent of German 
Instruction in the Public Schools of Lake and 
Hyde Park District, No. 2. Pp.: 112. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1876. Price, 50 cents. 

How to learn German by conversation upon ob- 
jects according to the Pestalozzian method. There 
are fifty lessons upon familiar objects, such as the 
parts of the body, the clothing, etc., which are ar- 
ranged on the question and answer plan. The Ger- 
man text is not used in this book, the pupils using 
only the Roman script in copying the exercises. In 
the next fifty lessons the author will give specimens 
of German script. The method is so simple that any 
English teacher with a little instruction in the pro- 
nunciation of German, can handle it. 
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DANIEL DeronnA.—By George Eliot. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. Popular Edition, $1.50. 
We have just finished the attentive perusal of this 

latest work of the greatest living novelist. Though we 
do not esteem it, regarded as a work of art, as equal to 
some of her previous stories, we think that in dis- 
crimination of character and discernmeng of motive, 
it is not surpassed by any of them; while we are 
more than ever impressed with the encyclopedic 
knowledge and the perfect mastery of the English 
tongue displayed in this splendid product of Mrs. 
Lewes’ genius. The pithy observations, scattered by 
hundreds through the whole story, and which fre- 
quently have all the force of a maxim, prove the 
author to be without a rival among the novelists of 
the present time, in sagacity; yet the reader is con- 
stantly impressed with the conviction that her re- 
morseless dissection of character is without the slight- 
est taint of ill-nature, or even of cold indifference, 
A large and generous sympathy with the human fam- 
ily pervades the entire work, The only regret one 
feels is that so many who call themselves admirers 
of Mrs. Lewes’ genius will “ skip’’ these most in- 
structive portions of the work in order to get to the 
end of the story, and, we fear, to avoid the trouble 
of reflection. Mrs. Lewes’ thought does not always 
lie on the surface; as in the case of all other authors 
worth reading, one has to dig sometimes for the gold 
and jewels. 

If we were asked what we thought the author’s 
principal aim in writing Daniel Deronda, we shouid 
reply: To aid in doing away with the long-accumu- 
lating prejudice against the Jewishrace. A predom- 
inant conscientiousness is even a more conspicuous 
trait in the character of this noble woman than her 
commanding intellect, or her fascinating genius. 


Two YEARS IN CALIFORNIA.—By Mary Cone. Pp.: 
238. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1876. $1.75. 
The author claims to have made her observations, 

“bought up by no corporation, never dead-headed, 
protected by insignificance from all ovations whatso- 
ever,” and the reader accepts her book for the accu- 
racy and vigor of its descriptions and the valuable 
character of its information. The book opens with 
some general chapters on climate, history, geography, 
etc,, which are followed by those on special sections, 
covering a great part of the state. The chapter for 
tourists and that for settlers are practical and timely, 
as there are just now so many of both classes who 
are turning their eyes to the attractive “ Far West? 
and the yet more distant Pacific coast. The book is 
pleasant reading; it is reliable as to facts (so says 
the Californian of our family), and valuable as show- 
ing the great variety of climate, soil, products, etc., 
of our El Dorado. 

ILLUSTRATED LrEssONs IN OuR LANGUAGE.—Sy G. 
P. Quackenbos, LL.D, Small r2mo. Pp.: 180. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876 
Since the time-honored custom of teaching Gram- 

mar by cramming the children with endless rules, 

observations and exceptions has begun to fall into 
evil repute, we note with pleasure the books which 
mark the new era. If Grammar is to be taught theoreti 
cally to children—and so in part it must be taught— 
then the progressive and untechnical method of the 
book under notice is a great improvement on the 
usual methods of presenting the subject, The author 
claims that this work is complete in itself; for, start- 
ing from object-lessons, with pictorial illustrations 
for their treatment, he proceeds slowly and practically, 
giving great attention to the composition of sentences, 
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and thorough practice in correcting false syntax, punc- 

tuation, etc., until he has covered more ground than 

it usual in an elementary treatise. 

TREASURY OF WispoM, Wit AND Humor.— Odd 
Comparisons and Proverbs. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by Adam Woolever. Harrisburg : Patriot 
Publishing Company. 

Hon. Adam Wooléver is at present clerk of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives. He resides 
in Allentown, is a lawyerand anactive politician. In 
his preface he tells us how he came to write the book : 
“For fifteen years past, during leisure hours, the 
broad field of literature has been culled for spirited 
excerpts upon all manner of topics, treated by all 
manner of men, in the hope that the volume may 
commend itself to all manner of readers.’’ It is not 
often that the kind of politicians we have now-a- 
days amount to much outside of politics, and we 
congratulate Mr. Wooléver upon his success in sink- 
ing the partisan in the scholar and author. The plan 
of the book is to arrange in alphabetical order a list 
of subjects, and to select from the best authors what 
has been said upon them. Some fifteen hundred 
subjects are thus treated of. The extracts are selected 
from a large field of reading, and are concise, pointed, 
and touch the subject from many points of view. We 
have read here and there pages, all through the book, 
and we have never failed to find quotations full of 
wisdom and sparkling with wit and humor. There 
are times when we enjoy a single thought, well ex- 
pressed, better than a connected discourse. For such 
moments a book like Mr. Wooléver’s is just what is 
wanted, and every lover of literature will find it a 
pleasant companion. The writer and speaker, too, 
may gather from it many a sentiment, framed in words 
by the best authors, ready to his hand. w. 
CoMPLETE PoETICAL Works.—Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. With Numerous Illustrations. Royal 

8vo. Pp.: 281. Boston: F. R. Osgood & Co. $1.00. 

Here the reader will find everything to which 
Longfellow has given rhyme or rhythm, from his © 
earliest verses to his latest, “Three Friends of Mine.’ 
It includes a wide range of poems, most of which the 
world would not willingly let die. With this dollar 
edition of Longfellow and the Harpers’ dollar edi- 
tion of Tennyson in his possession, the reader will 
have, at an almost nominal price, all the poems of the 
two most gifted singers of our time—a library of song. 
INSTITUTE SoNGS.—/for Institutes and Schools. By 

£. Oram Lyte, Professor of Vocal Music, State 

Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Pp.: 48. 

This new music book, which is a successor of the 
Institute Glee Book, published last year, contains a 
goodly proportion of songs and hymns well adapted 
for use by schools and teachers’ institutes. Among 
the leading favorites are the “ Boat Song,” “ Mill 
May,” “ Morning Welcome,” “ Cherish Kindly Feel- 
ings,” “ Pull Away,” “ Good Night,” and a number 
of choice sacred pieces. It is published at the low 
price of 30 cents per copy, or $20 per 100 copies. 
Address the author for institute or school supplies. 
THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS.—By William Stubbs, 

Regius Professor of History in the University of 

Oxford. 16mo. Pp.: 300. New York: Scrib- . 

ner, Armstrong & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Another volume of the Epochs of Modern History 
series, underthe general editorship of Edw. E. Morris. 
The books are excellent for a brief course in history, 
each one being the work not only of a ripe scholar, 
but also of a scholar who has especially studied the 
period which he describes. 
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ForM.—Nothing is more common than to hear it 
said that Mozart is a great master of form; that 
Beethoven’s form is at times obscure, and so forth. 
Of course what is meant is, that in the arrangement 
and development of the musical phrases, there is a 
greater or less fitness of proportion producing an effect 
of unity or incoherence as the case may be, But the 
idea of musical form can be made intelligible to any 
one who will take the trouble to glance at so simple 
a melody as “‘The Blue Bells of Scotland” That air 
consists of four phrases each of which is divided into 
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an elation and depression. The first two phrases are 
repeated; the third and fourth occur in the middle; 
and the first two recur at the close. Thus music ap- 
pears visibly to the eye to possess all the essential 
properties of emotion. May we not, therefore, sa 

that the secret of its power consists in this, that it 
alone is capable of giving to the simplest, the sub- 
tlest, and the most complex emotions alike, that full 
and satisfactory expression through sound, which 
hitherto it has been found impossible to give to many 
of them in any other way ?—Music and Morals. 
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Sang thesongs of heaven. i Glo-ry be to God onhigh! Peace, goodwill to 





Christ, the Lord, is born to-night, Heav’n throws wide its _ por - tals. 
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